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Helps You Sell the World 


@ There’s money in export sales. Too complicated? 
Not when you deal with the Erie. For more than a 
half century Erie export experts have been handling 
the details for shippers—from anywhere via Erie to 
anywhere in the world. These men can work with your 
organization to make selling in Liverpool or Liberia as 
simple as sales to Chicago or Cincinnati are now. @ Erie 
export facilities in New York are as unique and help- 
ful as Erie export experience. A fleet of fast lighters 
assures quick delivery to any dock or steamer in New 
York Harbor. Refrigerated lighters prevent spoilage 
of perishable freight in trans-shipment. Specialized 
equipment prevents the slightest damage to delicate 
machinery. But of most value to shippers is the thing 
you can’t see and don’t pay for—Erie experience and 
Erie pride in keeping your shipment on time, to meet 
the sailing date at high tide. 
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20 STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 


Known as the Pocono type. Among the fastest 
and most powerful steam-driven locomotives of 
the type ever built. They are capable of tractive 
power of 72,000 pounds, and with capacity of 
4,025 horsepower. They can make a speed of 85 
miles per hour. 


FOUR DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


New oil and electric engines for switching and 
general yard service. 
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$4,250,000 worth 


of NEW EQUIPMENT 
for FASTER and MORE EFFICIENT SERVICE 


500 FIFTY-TON HOPPER CARS 


For the transportation of anthracite coal and 


other bulk tonnage. 


986 ALL-STEEL BOX CARS 


Converted from wooden box cars for the safe 
handling of merchandise freight. 


e e + 
This new equipment for Lackawanna shippets 


is a part of the Federal program to stimulate 
business and keep pace with the country’s de 
velopment in modern transportation service. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





THE SIX-HOUR DAY 


HE action of the railroad labor unions in deciding 
to go on with their demand for legislation providing 
nd for a six-hour day with eight hours’ pay and other similar 

measures, notwithstanding the plea of Coordinator East- 
man that the railroads positively are in no position to 
stand the added expense, is, in the circumstances, almost 


fe criminal. In ordinary private business, even a working- 
man, ignorant and unable and unwilling to think of any- 
thing but his immediate pay and the immediate job, 
“ might be able to see that, if he put his employer out of 


business, there would be no job and no pay, and would 
ite H be more or less willing to have his employer prosperous 
te. for his own sake; he would not be willing to kill the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. But the case of the railroads 
is different. The men, doubtless, figure that, even if the 
= railroads, as at present managed, are unable to pay, 
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transportation will go on and operation of the railroads 
will be continued, even if the government has to take 
them over, so they will “get theirs,” no matter what hap- 
pens. And what they are doing, together with other fac- 
tors in the situation, if they are successful, will un- 
doubtedly force government ownership. There is noth- 
ing to be hoped from Congress if labor insists on this 
legislation, for the members of Congress, by and large, 
have no more patriotism, no more economic wisdom, no 
more wisdom of any kind, than have the members of the 
labor unions; what they want is votes—or not to lose 
votes—and labor is strong enough, probably, to work its 
will with them. The only chance is that President Roose- 
velt will intervene and that he may be strong enough, 
through the power of the veto and other means at his 
hand, to prevent such destructive legislation. 

Even Mr. Eastman, who favors the principle of gov- 
ernment ownership, would deplore it at this time; in his 
address to the union men last Saturday in Chicago he 
pointed out its present dangers; but his appeal availed 
nothing, not only with the men in the ranks, but with 
their leaders, who ought to have enough sense to be able 
to understand the situation and to be big enough to look 
ahead a little—unless, of course, they wish to force gov- 
ernment ownership now. If that is their wish they are 
taking the best course possible to bring it about. What- 
ever their motive, they have, by taking the action they 
have taken at this time, utterly discredited themselves as 
worthy of any confidence in. their loyalty or wisdom. 
Their position is not to be justified by the plea that they 
are merely trying to spread employment; if that were 
their only motive, they would propose to work six hours 
a day for six hours’ pay; they are merely selfishly trying 
to take advantage of the situation to get something for 
nothing. The cut in their pay will all be restored by 
next April—a condition not common in other industries 
and in other branches of railroad service—and now they 
must not only have full pay but work fewer hours to 
get it. 


WHY BLAME THE BUREAUCRAT? 
NE of the most interesting passages in a recent fine 
address made before the Traffic Club of New York 
and the New York Board of Trade by Dr. Virgil Jordan, 
president of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
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on the subject of government ownership of the railroads, 
was this: 

It never occurs to the confirmed bureaucrat that men may 
solve their problems for themselves, if given an opportunity to 
do so. If an industry’s creative power to cope with competi- 
tion has been crippled by excessive control, the obvious thing 
to do is not to take off some of its fetters, but to handicap 
everybody else with equally heavy chains. And, when impotence 
is thus made universal and equal, there is obviously nothing 


else to do but for the government to take over all the cripples 
and spread the cost of their incapacity over the entire community. 


That is an accurate representation of the situation 
that confronts us in many aspects of transportation to- 
day, except that we would not blame it entirely on the 
bureaucrats. Business men themselves contribute to this 
cluttering up of the situation with remedies and counter 
actions that, instead of attacking the causes of the trou- 
bles they are intended to meet, merely add to the con- 
fusion. 

Thus, in order to meet a situation under which mid- 
west industry is at a disadvantage with competition on 
the seaboard because of intercoastal steamship rates that 
the transcontinental railroads are not permitted to meet 
by so-called fourth section rates to the Pacific coast, we 
have, not permission to make such rates, not an increase 
in Panama canal tolls to equalize the competition, but a 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico to 
give Mississippi Valley industry its own outlet to the 
sea—and even great newspapers like the Chicago Tribune, 
which can hardly be numbered among the bureaucrats, 
and business men vitally concerned fight valiantly in sup- 
port of this policy. 





We have all sorts of reasons advanced by others 
than bureaucrats for the plight in which the railroads 
find themselves that seems to some to make government 
ownership the remedy, but, instead of trying to cure 
these ills by removing their causes, we permit them to 
remain and be used as arguments by theorists for gov- 
ernment ownership as the solution. 


The inability of the railroads to maintain themselves 
under our present complicated system of regulation and 
control is one such reason to which we have previously 
referred. One who thinks there is such inability for the 
reason given would, we should think, advance some plan 
for changing the condition rather than suggest govern- 
ment ownership as the logical result. In our opinion, 
there is no reason that could be advanced for govern- 
ment ownership—short of the theory that government 
can do such things cheaper and more efficiently than can 
private capital—that could not be removed by practical 
efforts to meet it in some other way. Even a financial 
condition of the railroads that would make it impossible 
for them to operate without heavier government loans 
than they are now receiving would be no good reason for 
the government taking them over entirely and thus mak- 
ing a bad matter worse. Even a radical increase in 
freight rates—if that were practical and necessary— 
would be better for those who had to pay it than for 
them to be compelled to deal with the government in 
their transportation activities. 

Business men, the newspapers, and many others than 
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the bureaucrats do not always specifically oppose suq 
remedies as we are suggesting, but they do, by their ap 
parent lack of interest and information and their regyj; 
ing inactivity in demanding sound remedies instead (j 
quack nostrums, entitle themselves to a fair share 
the blame. What if a bureaucrat does suggest that thy 
government take over the railroads? Why do not thoy 
who are not bureaucrats and who would be harmed | 
such a policy, take the necessary interest and action , 
show the folly of the suggested cure and to put int 
effect policies that would make it unnecessary, even froy 
the point of view of its bureaucratic advocates? It 
beyond us. The only answer seems to be that few pe 
ple know anything or care to know anything—er, if the 
do, they are too lazy to do anything about it. 


FUNCTION OF THE TRAFFIC MAN 


James F. Bell, chairman of the board of General Mills, Inc, 
recently addressed the traffic managers of that company, x 
follows: 

I am happy in this occasion that brings together from the variou; 
parts of the United States the traffic managers of the entire systen 
of General Mills. With you rests the important responsibility of ou 
relations with the various railroads in all parts of the country. The 
railroads are the arteries through which our goods reach into dis. 
tribution. The efficiency of this service is essential to the interest 
of this company; upon it depends the satisfaction with which our goods 
reach into final distribution. Your job is to maintain that efficiency 

The survival of every enterprise depends upon three things: (1) 
The furnishing of a useful service, (2) the efficiency of performance 
and (3) a profitable return. You know that services cannot be ren- 
dered and efficiency maintained unless there is a remuneration t 
the enterprises that furnish them. Our ability to maintain ow 
organization and to give employment to all those connected with 
General Mills is dependent upon that same condition. 

You know, without my telling you, the unhappy condition i 
which the transportation companies of this country find themselves 
You know the implication involved in their present situation. You 
know that they cannot furnish us with adequate service unless the) 
receive a proper return to maintain the efficiency of their facilities 
We have a vital interest in both these circumstances. Your dealing 
with this situation, therefore, must be along broad lines that will be 
of constructive benefit, not only to us, but to the entire transportation 
system. In your spheres of activity and influence you should exercise 
your ability in every possible way to bring satisfactory adjustments 
of the railroad problems And to preach the broad philosophy of live 
and let live, because it is only by the pursuit of this philosophy that 
We can ourselves hope for success. 

Your first obligation is to protect the interests of this company 
but, in your dealings with the railroads, not only do we expect you 
to be fair, but we also expect you to be constructive. ; 

The nature of your responsibilities involves you in the details o/ 
rates. Let me lay down the premises that we are not interested in 
rates pe se but in the parity or equality of rates, and within these 
limitations we are interested that the rates should prove remunera- 
tive, otherwise we cannot expect the efficiency of our transportation 
services which we demand. Your position is not dependent upon the 
savings that you effect through reductions in rates if these reductions 
mean a lessening of the efficiency of service or a remuneration below 
the cost of the service performed. I would like to feel that, in the 
discharge of your responsibilities, you have moved to increase the 
rates to a basis where efficiency of service can be maintained, provided 
the parities or equalities of rates are always maintained in the move- 
ment of our goods. Naturally we cannot pay more for services than 
someone else under like conditions, but if the lower rates do not yield 
a fair return for the services then we should move to raise the 
rates of all to a remunerative basis. : 

Your job is to discharge your responsibilities in a constructive 
manner and that cannot hold true if you fail to use your best efforts 
to secure rates that insure adequate return for the services rendered 





RAIL INCOME STATISTICS 


In the ten months ended with October, 1934, Class | steal 
railroads had a deficit in net income of $31,348,735, as against 
a deficit of $23,069,720 for the corresponding period of 19», 
according to the Commission’s monthly statement on selected 
income and balance sheet items. 

In October the railroads had a net income of $5,716,576 as 
against a net income of $13,913,954 in October, 1933. 

The statistics for the ten months follow: 


1934 1933 
1. Net railway operating income ......... $391,234,736 $398, 823,836 
S FE SUNN Side Sci dtean Scab aweseineus 140,239,405 142,724,018 
————— ——— 
. OE RE iiaiincixssancniincaated $531,474,141 $541,548,419 
4. Rent for leesed FORGES «. 2... ecccecsececs $111, 426,196 $110,683,767 
5. Interest GedUctions .......060cccccssceses 433,997,913 442,260,90° 
GC. Other GeGuctions .......ccccccccocscsess 17,398,767 11,673,84 
Piecissiiscntioal oe 
a TOUR GORGCIORE: ...cciianciciccccccsoeu $562,822,876 $564,618,13>, 
i Re cs ce euswouuateged $ 31,348,735* $ 23,069,7¢ 
9. Dividend declarations (from income and 
surplus): a 
9-01. On common stock .......000602.000 63,467,693 52,657,379 
9-02. On preferred stock ..........00 13,233,986 11,530,432 





*Deficit. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 


SLO 


Though Hosea was speaking about the 
sins of Israel when he made the observa- 


Sowing the Wind tion used in the caption, activity by some 


and Reaping of the administration leaders to squelch 
— Sinclairs and Huey Longs arouses a query 
the Whirlwin as to whether some of the leaders in the 


New Deal have not been doing a bit of wind sowing. Else how 
comes it that Townsends and other venders of Utopia have been 
able to obtain such a vogue? 

Madame Secretary Perkins, in some of her talks, has been 
most “liberal.” Cynical reactionaries who believe in individual- 
ism, even if puerile, usually define a liberal as one who desires 
to be liberal with somebody else’s money. The Townsend $200 
a month pension for those more than 60 years old, believed to 
be the cruelest of all delusions held before those with rudi- 
mentary thinking apparatus, has persuaded her to go into print. 
She has taken the trouble to indulge in a little arithmetic to 
show that the $200 a month Townsend proposal, if it could be 
carried out, would give $24,000,000,000 a year out of the $40,- 
000,000,000 a year national income to those not contributing a 
penny it to. That, she points out, would be giving more than 
half of all the income made by all the people to 9 per cent of the 
population on condition that they produce nothing and every 
month spend the money taken from the workers who earned it. 

A rugged individualist, brought up in the old-fashion Amer- 
ican tradition, of saving something for a rainy day and old age, 
might suggest that old age pensions for those who had not 
helped pay for them by insurance or some other form of saving, 
constituted a sugar coat for a heartless decree that the neigh- 
bors take care of grandfather and grandmother, even if the old 
folks did lavish their money on the children and grandchildren 
when they had it. Thereby the children and grandchildren could 
make more “whoopee.” They could start a beautiful cycle of 
the neighbors always being made responsible for their own irre- 
sponsibility. 

The very day that news of Madame Secretary Perkins’ toying 
with arithmetic came out, the Associated Press declared that a 
group of Roosevelt labor advisers was about to propose legisla- 
tion to promote unionization of almost all industries; also the 
establishment of the idea that the vote of a majority in an indus- 
try, as to wages and terms of employment, be made binding on 
the minority. That has been the idea held by some union labor 
leaders for a long time. If they could force everybody. into a 
union their Utopia would arrive. They have insisted on interpret- 
ing section 7a of the national industrial recovery act as meaning 
that a man be made a chattel, in the matter of wages and terms 
of employment, subject to the behest of a majority in a union 
he might not desire to join. Immediately after that law was 
enacted, they began the most coercive drive for union member- 
ship ever known, so as to control all questions of wages, hours 
and working conditions, 

Perhaps, ere many months, some member of the President’s 
cabinet may feel constrained to suggest that that is not a good 
idea for use in a land of the free. 





The acoustic properties of the two 
ornate hearing rooms of the Commission 
have been greatly improved by the hanging 
of draperies and the introduction of up- 
holstered chairs. The east room is fur- 
nished in red, the west in blue. But they 
are not yet ideal. The arguments in Ex Parte No. 115, held in 
the red room and completed January 15, were not the thing of 
Misery the hearings in that room were. Questions from the 
bench, however, were still a puzzle to some who would like to 
have been certain they had heard what the brethren on the 
bench had said. 

The panels back of the bench in the two rooms have been 
filled with half relief maps, the one in the blue room is of the 
United States and the one in the red room, of a little larger area, 
of the western hemisphere. Thus far, the fearful crayon por- 
traits of some former commissioners and the indifferent portraits 
of others that “adorned” the hearing room in the buildings for- 
merly occupied by the Commission have not been hung either in 
the large or any other hearing rooms. Possibly the careful mov- 


Commission Has 
Red and Blue 
Hearing Rooms 
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ers who brought the chattels of the Commission from its former 
quarters “lost” them en route. 

The hearing qualities of the main hearing room were im- 
paired in the last two days by a fire in an air conditioning 


tunnel or duct. The straw-like material in one of the sacks 
placed in the tunnel or duct to soften the whirring hum of 
a powerful fan or fans got to smoldering so that the fan’s noise 
was not fully absorbed after its removal on account of the 
fire hazard. 

But there is something peculiar about the red room. Along 
about the middle of the afternoon something causes the light 
that falls on the faces of commissioners sitting on the bench 
and the men who may be sitting in the back row to assume a 
ghostly light blue tinge, making some of them look as if they 
were ill. It would not be amiable to suggest that what was 
being said caused the almost deathly hue. 





In view of the success that seems to 
have come to dealers in ballyhoo, one of 
the attorneys at the arguments in Ex Parte 
No. 115 suggested it might be time for those 
who make up the curricula of colleges to 
take note of the financial and political re- 
wards and rearrange the studies at the seats of supposed 
higher learning. Here is a suggestion: 


Tentative Four 


Year College 
Curriculum 


Freshman year—Plain ballyhoo. 

Sophomore year—Advanced ballyhoo. 

Junior year—Fancy ballyhoo and plain lying. 

Senior year—Ballyhoo and advanced lying. 

Post graduate work—Superfine ballyhoo and fancy lying. 





Speaker Byrns, of the House of 
Representatives, when asked for his 
reaction to suggestions that Congress 
might be asked to “pack” the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, by 
increasing its membership so as to 
assure a “liberal” majority thereon, gruffly said he would have 
none of it. He said the idea would not get anywhere if brought 
up in Congress. 

Many an old Republican who had had rough and tumbles with 
the shaggy-browed Tennesseean over the tariff and things that 
used to divide the parties, thereupon decided that the Ten- 
nesseean was entitled to all the respect that even one of their 
sort could expect from his most hidebound fellow partisan. 
Republicans have been accused of having packed that court 
so as to bring about a favorable decision on the legal tender 
quality of greenbacks. 

It is one of the weaknesses—or, some might say, one of 
the strong points—of the Constitution that Congress can do 
that very thing by increasing, if not reducing, the number of 
associate justices, so as to bring about the “proper” complex- 
ion of the membership of that most august judicial body. 

Inasmuch as the House of Representatives, under the lead- 
ership of Speaker Byrns, has gone back part of the way to 
the “czarism” that prevailed, under both Democratic and Re- 
publican regimes, until a quarter of a century ago, the declara- 
tion of the speaker, it may be observed, means something. 
Among other things, if not the chief thing, it has rescinded 
the rule under which, on petition of 145 of the 435 members 
of the House, a committee could be relieved of any bill in its 
possession and that bill brought into the House. 


That rule enabled a minority to put a majority “on the 
spot” by bringing into the House a measure obnoxious to a 
timid majority and force its passage because so many members 
would be afraid to go on record as they honestly felt. Organized 
minorities, having or suspected of having control of the decid- 
ing votes in close districts, always hold over the heads of the 
timid ones the prospect, if they do not “vote right,’ of being 
defeated at the next election. 


In the days of speakers Crisp (Democrat) and Cannon (Re- 
publican) the “no” of the speaker ended the career of measures 
not backed by an honest-to-God majority. It saved the timid 
ones from the terrors of “the spot.” In the estimation of many 
who know the old and the new way, the old way is the better. 
It is a frank recognition of the fact that most men are cowards 
when loss of the job is the penalty of voting an honest con- 
viction. 

Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, tyrant of the old school, 
more than once said he had never known a Dill really desired 
by a majority to be blocked. Speaker Cannon, with equal frank- 
ness, said that when he said “no” against a proposal to bring 
up an obnoxious bill, he was but the voice of the majority, else 
he could not remain in office for a minute. And, it is believed, 
a majority of those who called him “czar” knew that to be the 
fact. So, when, in 1910, a majority of the House overturned 
one of his rulings, he reversed the gavel, pointed it at George 
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W. Norris and John N. Garner and said he was ready to hear 
nominations for the speakership. They, however, declined the 
challenge to reorganize the House by electing one of their 
number to the chair, as the majority vote against “Uncle Joe” 
gave them a parliamentary right to do. They never did accept 
the responsibility their majority vote against ‘“Cannonism" 
gave them. 


Strange as it may seem in this era of bil- 
lions, there is still one member of Congress 
who thinks it is good politics to talk of econ- 
omy and against nepotism. Here is the proof 
of that assertion: 

In H. J. Res. 75, Representative Mitchell, 
of Tennessee, after reciting that messengers, janitors, door- 
keepers, and cloakroom attendants act as barbers to perform 
free service for senators and representatives and act as chauf- 
feurs, proposes to have a committee appointed to investigate 
these abuses which, he asserts, are costing the taxpayers of 
the nation thousands of dollars. In H. R. 3633 he proposes to 
make it unlawful for any member of Congress to appoint any 
person related to him or to any other member of Congress, 
by affinity or consanguinity within the third degree, to any 
office or place in the legislative branch of the government— 
that is, to indulge in any form of nepotism. In H. R. 3634, 
he proposes to reduce the pay of senators, representatives, dele- 
gates, and resident commissioners from the regular pay of 
$10,000 to $5,000 a year; and, in H. R. 3640, he proposes to 
abolish mileage or payments in lieu of mileage to such per- 
sons and presumably require them to pay their own expenses 
to and from sessions of Congress.—A, E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended January 12 totaled 
553,675 cars, 55,602 above the preceding week, 3,591 under the 
corresponding 1934 week, and 43,782 above the corresponding 1933 
week. Miscellaneous loading totaled 199,958; merchandise, 150,- 
468; coal, 131,930; grain and products, 26,276; live stock, 15,347; 
forest products, 19,920; ore, 2,901; coke, 6,875. 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended January 5 totaled 
498,073 cars, according to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. (See Traffic World, Jan. 12.) This was an increase of 
72,953 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 2,740 
cars under the corresponding week in 1934. Compared with 
the corresponding week in 1933, it was an increase of 58,604 
cars. 


Revenue freight loaded the week ended January 5 was a 
decrease of five-tenths of one per cent under the corresponding 
1934 week but an increase of 13.3 per cent over the correspond- 
ing 1933 week. By the main commodity groups the percentages 
of increase or decrease were as follows: Grain and grain pro- 
ducts, 5.7 per cent under 1934 and 9 per cent under 1933; live 
stock, 11.5 per cent under 1934 and 12.3 per cent under 1933; 
coal, 2.9 per cent under 1934 and 21.8 per cent over 1933; coke, 
6 per cent under 1934 and 33 per cent over 1933; forest products, 
8.7 per cent over 1934 and 30.1 per cent over 1933; ore, 13 per 
cent under 1934 and 97.6 per cent over 1933; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 5.5 per cent under 1934 and 5 per cent under 1933; miscel- 
laneous, 6.5 per cent over 1934 and 28 per cent over 1933. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended January 5 
totaled 181,990 cars, an increase of 33,586 cars above the pre- 
ceding week, 11,149 cars above the corresponding week in 1934, 
and 39,852 cars above the corresponding week in 1933. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
126,951 cars, an increase of 6,988 cars above the preceding 
week but decreases of 7,437 cars below the corresponding week 
in 1934 and 6,705 cars below the same week in 1933. 


Coal loading amounted to 127,545 cars, an increase of 20,067 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 3,791 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1934. It was, however, an 
increase of 22,856 cars above the same week in 1933. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 22,009 cars, an 
increase of 4,063 cars above the preceding week, but decreases 
of 1,329 cars below the corresponding week in 1934 and 2,190 
cars below the same week in 1933. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week ended 
January 5 totaled 13,766 cars, a decrease of 1,175 cars below 
the same week in 1934. 

Live stock loading amounted to 13,820 cars, an increase of 
2,462 cars above the preceding week, but decreases of 1,797 
cars below the same week in 1934 and 1,933 cars below the 
same week in 1933. 

In the Western districts alone, loading of live stock for the 
week ended January 5 totaled 10,453 cars, a decrease of 1,429 
cars below the same week in 1934. 
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Forest products loading totaled 16,153 cars, an increase 
4,371 cars above the preceding week, 1,288 cars above the say, 
week in 1934, and 3,740 cars above the same week in 1933. 

Ore loading amounted to 2,448 cars, an increase of 252 cay 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 365 cars below th 
corresponding week in 1934. It was, however, an increase y 
1,209 cars above the corresponding week in 1933. 

Coke loading amounted to 7,157 cars, an increase of 1,1, 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 458 cap 
below the same week in 1934. It was, however, an increase 
1,775 cars above the same week in 1933. 

Four districts—Eastern, Allegheny, Northwestern and Centr 
Western—reported decreases for the week of January 5, cop. 
pared with the corresponding week in 1934, in the number 
cars loaded with revenue freight, while three districts—Poc,. 
hontas, Southern and Southwestern—reported increases. 4\ 
districts, however, reported increases compared with the corr 
sponding week in 19338. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1935 compared with the ty 
previous years follows: 


1935 
pipet ener caeminalers 498,073 


1934 1933 
Week of January 5 500,813 439,469 


Revenue freight loading the week ended January 5 and fo 
the corresponding period of 1934 by districts was reported a; 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 3,672 and 3,787; live 
stock, 1,357 and 1,663; coal, 29,705 and 32,667; coke, 2,700 and 3,2): 
forest products, 1,387 and 1,129; ore, 274 and 814; merchandise, L. ¢. 
L., 32,994 and 35,679; miscellaneous, 45,193 and 39,532; total, 1935, 117- 
282; 1934, 118,553; 1933, 97,352. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,383 and 2,220; live 
stock, 1,066 and 1,204; coal, 30,151 and 34,254; coke, 2,273 and 2,2}2: 
forest products, 637 and 612; ore, 496 and 352; merchandise, L. C. L, 
23,447 and 26,557; miscellaneous, 35,384 and 32,362; total, 1935, 95,837; 
1934, 99,813; 1933, 80,181. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 280 and 247; live 
stock, 79 and 62; coal, 26,467 and 26,596; coke, 579 and 432; forest 
products, 436 and 360; ore, 41 and 33; merchandise, L. C. L., 4,268 ani 
4,201; miscellaneous, 4,522 and 4,298; total, 1935, 36,672; 1934, 36,229; 
1933, 35,363. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 1,908 and 2,143; live 
stock, 865 and 806; coal, 16,396 and 14,643; coke, 282 and 398; forest 
products, 5,114 and 4,657; ore, 340 and 545; merchandise, L. C. L, 
22,634 and 23,434; miscellaneous, 28,819 and 26,794; total, 1935, 76,358; 
1934, 73,420; 1933, 71,161. : 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,584 and 5,534; 
live stock, 3,270 and 4,337; coal, 8,854 and 9,308; coke, 962 and 988; 
forest products, 4,184 and 4,235; ore, 74 and 61; merchandise, L. C. L, 
14,610 and 15,355; miscellaneous, 20,352 and 18,392; total, 1935, 56,890; 
1934, 58,210; 1933, 49,264. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 5,946 and 
6,479; live stock, 5,381 and 6,307; coal, 11,262 and 9,823; coke, 184 and 
156; forest products, 2,107 and 1,954; ore, 932 and 881; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 18,726 and 18,777; miscellaneous, 28,217 and 28,750; total, 1933, 
72,755; 1934, 73,127; 1933, 66,635. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,236 and 2,928; 
live stock, 1,802 and 1,238; coal, 4,710 and 4,045; coke, 177 and 107; 
forest products, 2,288 and 1,918; ore, 291 and 127; merchandise, L. C. 


L., 10,272 and 10,385; miscellaneous, 19,503 and 20,713; total, 193, 
42,279; 1934, 41,461; 1933, 39,513. 
Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 22,009 and 23,338; 


live stock, 13,820 and 15,617; coal, 127,545 and 131,336; coke, 7,157 and 
7,615; forest products, 16,153 and 14,865; ore, 2,448 and 2,813; merchan- 
dise L. C. L., 126,951 and 134,388; miscellaneous, 181,990 and 170,841; 
total, 1935, 498,073; 1934, 500,813; 1933, 439,469. 


WESTERN-SOUTHERN CLASS RATES 


An invitation to the parties to the proceedings to effect a 
compromise as to the rates in issue has been given by the 
Commission in a “notice of hearing’ in No. 26510, Westerl- 
Southern Class Rates, No. 26346, Board of Railroad Commis 
sioners of the State of South Dakota vs. Alabama Central et al.; 
No. 26367, Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. Alabama 
Central et al.; No. 26375, Topeka Chamber of Commerce Vs. 
A. & R. et al., and No. 26416, Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of the State of North Dakota et al. vs Alabama Central et al. 
The notice follows: 


The initial hearing in the above-entitled proceedings, heretofore 
assigned for January 23, is hereby postponed to February 28, 1935, 
10 a. m. (standard time), at the Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, Mo., be- 
fore Examiners Koebel and Bardwell. 


This postponement is made upon respondents’ representations 
that, despite diligent efforts, the task of preparing and compiling their 
evidence, including the data required by the Commission’s notices of 
June 2 and July 17, 1934, is so great that they can not be ready earlier. 
They advise that the information to be contained in some of their 
exhibits is basic, disclosing the traffic scope of these cases, which 
information all participants should have at the outset. 


As stated in the original notice of June 2, it was realized that 
the parties would need much time for preparation for the hearings. 
With this postponement added to the long period previously allowed, 
it is expected that the hearing will be had as now set. 

The possibility of a compromise on some satisfactory and lawful 
basis for the rates in issue has been indicated by certain of the com- 
plainants in the complaint cases. Seemingly this is a proper sub- 
ject for consideration by all the parties appearing at the initial hear- 
ing after respondents have presented their proposals. If such a com- 
promise is reached, there would be no need for further hearings, or 4 
report by the Commission. 
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COMMISSION REPORTS 
Cotton Sheets, Etc. 


No. 26423, Edson, Moore & Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By division 4. Dismissed. Rates, less-than-carload shipments 
yf cotton sheets and pillow cases from points in North Caro- 
ina and South Carolina to Detroit, Mich., via Ohio River cross- 
ngs, applicable. Rates charged were combinations of the less- 
han-carload commodity rates to Ohio River crossings plus the 
brst-class rates beyond. They exceeded contemporaneous joint 
ommodity rates from the origin points to Chicago, IIl., which 















—_ omplainants contended were applicable under an intermediate 
hea ate rule in the tariff, except that on shipments that moved over 
ea he line of the Pere Marquette beyond Toledo, complainants 
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ontended that the rates applicable were the Chicago rates 
pplied to Romulus, Mich., near Detroit, under the intermediate 
ule, plus the first-class rate from Romulus to Detroit. Dissent- 
ng, Commissioner Porter said, the majority based their con- 
Jusion that the rates sought were inapplicable on the ground 
hat the routes to Chicago over which the complainants’ 
laimed the Chicago rates applied under the intermediate rule 
n the tariffs were so illogical and unnatural that a shipper could 
not reasonably have requested transportation thereover. He 
jisagreed with the majority view, asserting he could not agree 
‘with this unreasonable route doctrine,’ and citing his dis- 
senting expression in Miner Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania, 161 
Cc. ©. S02. 















Livestock Loading Charge 


I. and S. No. 3983, loading and unloading livestock at South 
Omaha, Neb. By division 4. Proposal by the South Omaha Ter- 
minal Railway Co. to increase the charge for loading or unload- 
ing livestock from $1 to $1.25 for single-deck cars and to $1.50 
tor double deck cars at South Omaha, Neb., found justified. The 
proceeding has been discontinued. The service is performed by 
the terminal company for the trunk lines that bring the livestock 
to the stock yards. The present charge of $1 a car, double or 
single deck, is absorbed by the trunk lines. The terminal com- 
pany claimed that the $1 charge was not sufficient to cover the 
cost. Commissioner Porter, dissenting, disagreed with the con- 
clusion of the majority. He said there was serious question 
whether the respondent terminal company had sustained the bur- 
den which the law placed upon it of justifying any portion of 
the increases proposed by it. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Vegetables 























No. 26500, Baker Produce Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et 
al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. Any 
quantity commodity rates, certain fresh vegetables, Norfolk and 
Berkley, Va., to Philadelphia, Pa., and New York, N. Y., and 
other destinations grouped therewith, not shown to have been 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Enamelware and Fixtures 


No. 26581, Crane Enamelware Co. vs. Alton et al. By Exami- 
ner J. McChord. Recommends finding rates, plumbers’ cast iron 
enamelware and fixtures, Chattanooga, Tenn., to points in official 
classification territory, not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial 
to complainant and unduly preferential of complainant’s com- 
petitors in official territory to the extent that they exceed or 
may exceed 31.5 per cent of the contemporaneous first-class rates 
in effect between Chattanooga and the points of destination in 
official territory, minimum weight 30,000 pounds. The examiner 
said the foregoing proposed findings were made without preju- 
dice to any other or different findings that might be made in 
I. and S. No. 3999, plumbers’ goods from, to and between the 
south, wherein the rates between points in southern and official 
territory could be equitably equalized. 


Lead Pencils 


No. 26597, G. Sommers & Co. vs. Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration et al. By Examiner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. 
Rate, lead pencils, New York, N. Y., to St. Paul, Minn., not shown 
to have been unreasonable. 

Grain and Products 

No. 26615, Andalusia Grocery Co. et al. vs. C. of G. et al. 
By Examiner John J. Crowley. Dismissal proposed. Rates, grain 
and grain products, from certain Ohio and Mississippi River 


crossings on traffic originating beyond Andalusia, Ala., not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Lobby Desks 


No. 26623, Chas. W. Moorman, receiver, Michaels Art Bronze 
Co. vs. C. & O. et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal 
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proposed. Rate, one less-than-carload shipment of lobby desks, 
set up, brass or bronze, Covington, Ky., to Portland, Ore., not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Casket Shells and Handles 
No. 26624, Boyertown Burial Casket Co. vs. Pennsylvania et 


al. By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Proposes award of reparation 
of $2,724.26 on finding rating and rates assailed, in so far as they 
applied on the casket shells alone, on cast iron burial casket 
shells, and unfinished metal handles, shipped from Louisville, 
Ky., to Boyertown, Pa., and delivered between August 3, 1931, 
and January 4, 1932, unreasonable to extent they exceeded the 
contemporaneous fourth-class rating and rates, minimum 30,000 
pounds, subject to Rule 34. Second-class rates were applied. 
Fifth-class rates were sought. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN CONSTRUCTION 


No objections to the proposed construction having been 
received, the Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10693, 
has authorized the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. to construct 
extensions of its line of railroad in Buchanan county, Va., to 
reach large low volatile bituminous coal deposits. One exten- 
sion is to run from Grundy to Garden Creek, 14.5 miles, and 
the other up Dismal Creek to Knob branch, 24 miles. The 
cost of construction is to be met from current funds. The 
estimated cost is from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000. 


MILWAUKEE ABANDONMENT 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, in Finance No. 
10478, has been authorized by the Commission, division 4, to 
abandon that part of a branch line extending from Doering to 
the end of the line at Kalinke, in Lincoln, Langlade and Mara- 
thon counties, Wis., 14.7 miles. The application was protested. 
The applicant contended that operation of the line had resulted 
in substantial deficits for several years and that because of 
the proximity of other railroads, increasing use of highway 
vehicles, and the fact that the territory had furnished prac- 
tically no agricultural tonnage, there was no prospect of future 
development that would furnish traffic sufficient to support 
operating costs. Though admitting that abandonment of the 
line would adversely affect the territory by handicapping the 
exportation of forest products, the Commission said continued 
operation of the segment would impose an undue and unneces- 
sary burden on interstate commerce. 


RIGHT OF RAILROAD TO QUIT 


Denial of applications seeking authority to abandon a line 
of railroad extending from Bernice to Monroeton, in Sullivan 
and Bradford counties, Pa., 24 miles, has been voted by the 
Commission, division 4, with Commissioner Mahaffie dissenting, 
in Finance No. 10415, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. proposed aban- 
donment of operation, embracing also Finance No. 10449, State 
Line & Sullivan Railroad Co. proposed abandonment. The case 
involves issues relating to the right of a railroad company to 
quit business. 

The line in question, according to the report, is owned by 
the State Line & Sullivan Railroad Co. The Lehigh Valley has 
operated the property for many years. It proposed to abandon 
operation because, after April 30, 1934, it would have no legal 
right to enter upon the property, and, under date of March 29, 
1934, the State Line’s managing officer advised that that com- 
pany would be force to discontinue its railroad and wind up its 
business because it had no organization, personnel, equipment 
or funds. He was promptly advised, said an explanatory note 
appended to the Commission’s report, that if the State Line 
intended to abandon its railroad, it would be necessary first to 
obtain a certificate of public convenience and necessity, Papers 
the Commission docketed as an application to abandon were 
sent to the Commission by the State Line. The proposal to 
abandon the line was protested. 

As lessee, the Lehigh Valley has been paying $40,000 a year 
rental for the line, as well as maintaining the property in good 
condition and paying taxes and assessments thereon. The lease 
expired April 30, 1934. The Lehigh Valley would have continued 
the lease at $20,000 a year for one year after expiration of the old 
lease but the State Line promptly declined the offer and has 
made no counter offer, according to the report. 

Since May 1, 1934, operation by the Lehigh Valley has con- 
tinued in obedience to orders of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Bradford County, Pa., made in injunction proceedings authorized 
by section 1 (20) of the interstate commerce act, according to 
the report. 

The Lehigh Valley took the position that in view of falling 
off in traffic for a number of years it could no longer stand losses 
resulting from the $40,000 rental. Deficits of more than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year for the last five years were indicated. 
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“There is much evidence to the general effect that farmers, 
commercial concerns, and mine operators of the territory served 
by the Lehigh by means of the State Line’s railroad would be 
seriously damaged by loss of service on the line,” said the 
Commission. 

The Commission ruled against a contention of the State Line 
that, as it ceased to be an operating unit on April 14, 1884, and 
had not since engaged in interstate commerce, it was not subject 
to the Commission’s jurisdiction. The Commission held if the 
State Line wished to abandon the line it had to get authority 
from it to do so. On the question of the responsibility of the 
State Line to continue operations, the Commission said: 


' 

Further, the state line states it has no desire or intention to 
operate its line, now, or at any time in the future, and, therefore, has 
made no efforts to do so or to arrange to do so through or by others. 
It contends that there is no lawful reason why it should not salvage 
its railroad, abandon its franchise and charter, wind up its affairs, 
and go out of business. In support of this position it cites language 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in Railroad Commission 
of Texas vs. Eastern Texas R. Co., 264 U. S. 79, at page 83, in- 
volving an abandonment of 30.3 miles of railroad, all in Texas, which 
the state sought to prevent. In its opinion in that case the Supreme 
Court observed. that ‘“‘the withdrawal from interstate and foreign 
commerce had the sanction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
given under a law of Congress, and was sustained by this court in 
Texas vs. Eastern Texas R. R. Co., 258 U. S. 204.” 

The State Line was incorporated December 2, 1874, under the 
laws of Pennsylvania, to mine and ship coal, and to do a general 
railroad business. It acquired a line of railroad and, in accordance 
with its voluntarily assumed obligations and duties to the public, 
actually operated the line until April 14, 1884. The subsequent lease 
of its railroad to another company did not change the lessor’s rela- 
tions to the public, nor relieve it from performance of the duties and 
obligations imposed by its charter or the general laws of the state, 
Washington, A. & G. R. Co. vs. Brown, 17 Wall. 445, and these duties 
and obligations are not to be cast aside at will. In Charles Wolff 


Packing Co. vs. Court of Ind. Relations, 262 U. S. 522, 543, the 
Supreme Court said that: 
“A common carrier which accepts a railroad franchise is not 


free to withdraw the use of that which it has granted to the public. 
It is true that if operation is impossible without continuous losses 
(citing cases), it may give up its franchise and enterprise, but short 
of this, it must continue.’’ 

It follows that the State Line is, and will continue to be, primarily 
and until it is duly relieved therefrom according to law, or some 
other arrangement is made for operation of its line. The Lehigh 
is able and willing to operate the railroad if terms can be arranged 
which it considers reasonable. This alternative the State Line has 
refused even to discuss. Apparently it is determined to retire from any 
and all interest in the railroad business. If so, since abandonment 
of its railroad is not justified on this record, other means of doing 
so must be found. Meanwhile, without a certificate from us, op- 
eration of the line will continue, no doubt, in pursuance of the man- 
date of the Pennsylvania court. The compensation properly payable 
for such use of the State Line’s property is a question on which we 
cannot undertake to express an opinion in this proceeding or on 
this record. 


Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, said: 


In Brooks-Scanlon Co. vs. Railroad Commission of Louisiana, 251 
U. S. 396, the Supreme Court held that a railroad company may 
withdraw its property from use by the public ‘“‘when that use can 
be kept up only at a loss.” In Railroad Commission vs. Eastern 
Texas R. R., 264 U. S. 79, 86, decided after the enactment of section 
1(18), the rule was reaffirmed. In the latter opinion the court said, 
at page 85: 

“The company, although devoting its property to the use of 
the public, does not do so irrevocably or absolutely, but on condition 
that the public shall supply sufficient traffic on a reasonable rate 
basis to yield a fair return. And if at any time it develops with rea- 
sonable certainty that future operation must be at a loss, the com- 
pany may discontinue operation and get what it can out of the 
property by dismantling the road. To compel it to go on at a loss 
or to give up the salvage value would be to take its property with- 
out the just compensation which is a part of due process of law.” 

In referring to the Eastern Texas decision the majority, ap- 
parently thinking the circumstance to have weight, cite the obser- 
vation of the court that this Commission had authorized abandon- 
ment as to interstate and foreign commerce. That fact had no bear- 
ing On the principle underlying the decision of the court. The State 
Line could operate its property only at a loss. It is not now, and 
for 50 years has not been, operating in interstate commerce. To re- 
quire it to continue to devote its property to public use under these 
circumstances constitutes the taking of property without due process. 
— y beyond our power. The proceeding as to it should be dis- 
missed. 

The Lehigh lease has expired. It has no right to operate the 
State Line property. Section 1(18) does not confer on us the power 
of condemnation. Such a power would be necessary to require the Le- 
high to continue, against its will and in the absence of any contract 
or other legal right, to use the property of an owner unwilling to 
allow such use. The certificate sought by the Lehigh should issue. 





FINANCE. APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10729. New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. asks authority to issue promissory notes aggregating not to ex- 
ceed $19,851,748.56 in renewal of outstanding short term notes. 

Finance No. 10730. Maine Central Railroad Co. asks authority 
to abandon its line between Woodland Junction and Princeton, Me., 
10.53 miles. Operation was discontinued under authority of certificate 
of the Commission dated May 24, 1933, F. D. No. 9693, 193 I. C. C. 117. 

Finance No. 10732. Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to abandon 
portion of its Springville branch, Tulare County, Calif., between 
Clavicle and Springville, 2.396 miles. 

Finance No. 10733. The Dalles & Southern Railway Co. of The 
Dalles, Ore., asks authority to acquire the line of railroad orig- 
inating at The Dalles and terminating at Friend, Ore., approximately 
40 miles, formerly operated and known as the Great Southern Rail- 
road Co. The majority of defaulted bondholders of the former Great 
Southern acquired the property December 30, 1933, at sheriff’s fore- 
closure sale and these bondholders now hold stock in the new cor- 
poration, the applicant. 
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Finance No. 10734. Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co. asks for a, 
thority to issue a note to the Railroad Credit Corporation for $40 yy 

Finance No. 10735. Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to exte,; 
its common carrier operation over that portion of the line of railro,; 
known as Yuma Valley Railroad, owned by United States of Amerie: 
(Reclamation Service) between Yuma and Somerton, Yuma county 
Ariz., approximately 15 miles, for the period ending August 1, 19% 
because due to the drought in the Imperial Valley considerable letty 
has been grown in the Yuma Valley in the vicinity of Somerton, whiq, 
now requires and will require transportation at least up to August} 
1935, the period during which the United States of America propos 
to give applicant a trackage right over the line involved herein, 

Finance No. 10736. The Pearl River Valley Railroad Co. agi 
authority to operate over approximately 22 miles of railroad owne 
and operated by the Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., which is not a con 
mon carrier, between Goodyear and Millard, Miss., under an opera, 
ing contract. 

Finance No. 10737. Southern Railway Co. asks authority 4) 
abandon that portion of the remaining segment of its original mai 
line between White Oak and Danville, Va., extending from Li»; 
to a point about 304 feet south of the South end of Still House Creg 
trestle at Danville, Va., 3.45 miles. 

Finance No. 9993. Supplemental application of the Pere Mz. 
quette Railway Co. asks for authority to pledge and repledge as adj. 
tional collateral to secure a short term loan from the Railroad Crejj 
Corporation not exceeding $800,000, all of applicant’s right, title, an 
interest, in and to $659,000 of its 44% per cent gold bonds, series (, 

Finance No. 10739. Charles R. Webber, receiver of the Chesapeak 
Beach Railway Co. asks authority to abandon the portion of the lin 
of railroad extending from Seat Pleasant to its eastern terminus x 
Chesapeake Beach, Md., approximately 25 miles. The company wa 
placed in receivership January 1, 1935. The line has served the Cheg:. 
peake Beach summer resort and applicant says that in the last fiz 
years the use of private automobiles and private busses to the resor 
have deprived the railway company of its normal passenger reveny 
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and the possibility of gain in such traffic is extremely remote. Moto Au 
trucks have also reduced the volume of freight handled by the line ion of 
UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES pheet 








Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10687, permitting the trustes 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. to abandon operation of 
a branch line of railroad in Woodruff County, Ark., approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 10334, Chicago, Mil 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. Company Assumption and Pledge, 
modifying report and order of April 21, 1934, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10674, authorizing the Puget Sounifp 
& Cascade Railway Company to extend from August 15, 1935, to Aug- 
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ust 15, 1939, the maturity date of $300,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. 10690, Intermountain Railway Con- 
pany abandonment, permitting the Intermountain Ry. Co. to abandon, 
as to interstate and foreign commerce, its entire railroad in Ada ani 
Boise counties, Idaho, approved. 


M. & ST. L. DISMEMBERMENT 
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A plan showing how segments of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis railroad might be taken over by connecting lines if terms 
of acquisition could be agreed on was submitted to Jesse H. 
Jones, 
January 14, by Ralph Budd, president of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, acting as spokesman for the group of eight rail- 
roads, including the Burlington, which considered the proposal 
of Chairman Jones that the M. & St. L. be distributed among its 
connecting lines. 
proposal are the Rock Island, the Illinois Central, the Chicago 
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& North Western, the Chicago, St. Paul, Milwaukee & Pacific, | 
the Chicago Great Western, the Wabash and Great Norther. 
Representatives of these roads met with Mr. Budd in Chicago 
January 11 to consider the plan submitted to Mr. Jones Jal- 
uary 14. 

Chairman Jones said the plan merely showed what paris 
of the M. & St. L. system could be used by each participatiné 
road or some other system if the plan could be worked oll. 
Terms of acquisition were not gone into in the plan, accordils 
to Mr. Jones. Not all the eight roads would obtain parts of tle 
M. & St. L., under the plan, said he, but those not obtainilé 
any of the property would not object to the acquisitions 4 
tentatively proposed in the plan. It was believed, said he, thal 
distribution of the system as proposed would be feasible. Unti 
he had studied the plan he did not think he should make publi 
any details thereof. If it appeared, after study, that the pla! 
would be fair to all concerned and there was a possibility 
getting anywhere under it, he said the matter probably woul! 
be discussed informally with the Commission, and that afte! 
that the question of terms would be considered. 

Obviously, said Chairman Jones, there were too many ral 
roads in the territory served by the M. & St. L. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has made no 10a! 
to the Minneapolis & St. Louis. Last October Mr. Jones sail 
the RFC had made a tentative commitment to a reorganizatio 
committee headed by F. J. Lisman for a loan of $4,750,00l) 
conditioned on a plan of reorganization having the approval 
of the court having jurisdiction over the receivership, the Col 
mission and the RFC, providing the loan were first certified by 
the Commission. At that time, however, the chairman felt 
that it seemed desirable to explore all possibilities concernllé 
the M. & St. L. before any reorganization might be effected 
and he proposed to the connecting lines that they conside! 
acquiring parts of the system that might be useful to the! 
The road has been in receivership for eleven years. It h# 
1,627 miles of road. 
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Advanced Freight Rates 


gument Complete in Ex Parte 115—Shippers Oppose 
Increase and Railroads Ask for a Last Chance 
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a | The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
Pose » 

‘ein, In behalf of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Asso- 
re jation, Eastern Bituminous Coal Association, Somerset County 






»al Operators’ Association and the Coal Control Association 
fGeorge’s Creek and Upper Potomac, A. M. Liveright, in the 
rgument in the advanced rate case, asked that the petition of 
he carriers be denied in so far as it related to bituminous coal. 
he carriers, he said, had dwelt with much emphasis upon 
heir Obligation to restore the pay cut and had pointed out 
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© MaMhat an advance in rates was essential in part to accomplish 
¥ adii-hat purpose. Coal operators, he said, contended that the Com- 
Ke nission Should not exert its power in favor of the carriers in 
2s ‘C. Mauch a Way as to render nugatory legislation contemporaneously 
sapeaklBnacted and agreements entered into as a consequence which 
ie arried out the purpose of the recovery act in respect of the 





oa] industry. It was unthinkable, said he, that the Commission 
ould even measurably destroy the coal industry to the end 
hat the railroads would be better able thereby to meet the 
rages of their employes and costs of materials and supplies. 
August G. Gutheim, in behalf of the Coal Control Associa- 
ion of Western ‘Pennsylvania, Maher Coal Bureau, Youngstown 
theet and Tube Co. and others, said that the carriers had not 
ustified their proposals. He said that if the Commission con- 
luded that increases in rates on bituminous were justified, 
hen no justification had been shown for increasing the rates 
rom the western Pennsylvania districts. 
Mr. Gutheim, went into the question of the competition of 
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Sounfpther fuels and many other phases of the situation of the op- 
) Aug-Mrators and industries represented by him in detail. He said, as 
T cent) dock operators, that all were opposed to the increase except 
- Com-fpne who had gone out of the all-rail coal business into the truck- 
— ng of coal and was willing to have his competitors pay higher 
° ates. 

E. B. Wilkinson for the Indiana Coal Trade Association 
said that the position of the Indiana operators was one of sym- 
pathy to the needs of the carriers for revenue to meet in- 

& St Pereased operating expenses. But he opposed increases which 
termsfhe said would be prejudicial to the Indiana producers by reason 
se H.fof the heavier burdens placed upon them than upon their com- 
ation, @petitors in the Inner and Outer Crescents, the coal from which, 
ngtonfto the competitive Chicago market, was hauled a much greater 


_ yail- distance than from the Indiana mines. He said the increases on 
yposalfcoal should not exceed the general increase on all freight, 
ng itsfmamely, not in excess of 6.6 per cent. Such increases, he said, 
1 theMshould be applied as a percentage to all coal rates. 
icago On behalf of twelve producers of by-product. coke, H. A. 
acific, SHollopeter, traffic representative of the Indiana Consumers’ Gas 
her. ——@& By-Products Co., of Terre Haute, Ind., said that from the 
icago standpoint of revenue, the increases proposed by the carriers 
Jan- must be considered as ill-advised and unreasonable in respect 
of coke and bituminous coal. He said that the parties he rep- 
parts Mresented felt that the carriers, in spite of their “dire need for 
ating Mincreased revenues,” had failed to justify the increases pro- 
out MePosed on coal and coke and that the application should be 
rding Medenied. 
f the E. E. Williamson, for the Providence Gas Co., Providence, 
ining MR. 1, said that the proposed increase of 30 cents a ton on coal 
s ameMeant $100,000 for that company annually. The advance in 
that the price of coal, he said, had added $260,000 to the company’s 
Until #oal bill and increase in labor costs $125,000. He said that the 
ublic MecoOmpany did not want to use imported coal, but that if the 
pla Micrease was granted the company might seriously consider 
y ofthe purchase of English coal, at a saving of $215,000 to itself 
‘ould MA0d a loss of $850,000 to the railroads. For the Hatfield-Camp- 
afte bell Creek Coal Co., Mr. Williamson said that if in this case 
the Commission granted any increase in rates on coal, the in- 
rail Me cTease in ex-river rates from Cincinnati should be predicated 
on those rates alone and entirely disassociated from and with- 
Joa) Ut relation to the all-rail rates on coal from the Kanawha 
said district. He said the record did not warrant any increase on 
tion fie Lituminous coal. 
,000, Charles E. Elmquist, for lake cargo coal consumers, asked 
oval MtWo questions so as to answer them. The first was as to what 
om Me effect the increased rates would have on the movement of 
i by Me 'taffic, one of the requirements of section 15a, as amended; 
felt and the second was as to whether increased rates would in- 
ning crease the revenue of the carriers. Answering a question by 
ted Commissioner Meyer, Mr. Elmquist said that the bulk of the 
idet increase of 30 cents a ton on lake cargo coal would go to the 
et Prosperous” eastern carriers who, he said, didn’t need it. Mr. 
haf Elmquist said that the effect of the increase would be to in- 
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tensify the competition of other fuels, a closer use of coal and 
have a Serious effect on the freedom of the movement of the 
trafic. These increases, he said, would not increase the rev- 
enues of the carriers. 

“You can’t move us out of this depression,” declared Mr. 
Elmquist, “by increasing rates above the level of about what 
they were when we were prosperous.” 

Wesley E. Keller, for the Northwestern Retail Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association, said that the increase in the price of coal had 
not done the retailers any good and that an addition of 30 cents 
to the rates on coal would drive more consumers to gas and oil. 
Driving shippers to the trucks, he added, might not hurt ship- 
pers, but driving consumers to the use of trucked coal, he 
added, would not help coal dealers. 

L. O. Kimberly, Jr., for southern textile manufacturers, said 
that if there were to be any increases in the rates on coal they 
should be flat ones as was the case in Ex Parte No. 103, for the 
preservation of relationships. He said he did not believe in- 
creases would increase revenues. Mr. Kimberly also opposed 
increases in rates on textiles. 

E. S. Ballard, for Ohio coal operators, asserted that from 
the end of 1932 to the time of the testimony in this case in 
1934 the movement of Ohio coal by truck had increased from 
3,100,000 tons a year to 4,200,000 tons. That, he said, was the 
direct result of a 29 cent increase in Ohio state rates required 
by the Commission in a thirteenth section case. If the 20 
cents proposed by the carriers in this case were added, he said, 
there was no doubt the shift from rails to trucks would increase. 

With regard to the 30 cent addition to the rates on lake 
cargo coal going to Canada, Mr. Ballard said that the movement 
in that country to domestic and European coals would be acceler- 
ated, the loss in the lake cargo coal trade to his clients already 
being large. 

With regard to the relation of rates from Ohio and the 
southern fields in the lake cargo coal trade, Mr. Ballard said the 
proposals of the railroads would prejudice the Ohio coals. 

John J. Hickey, for the Anthracite Institute and the Anthra- 
cite Coal Operators’ Association, not only opposed the increases 
for which the railroads had asked but said there should be 
reductions, not in cents, but in dollars a ton. The traffic, he 
said, would not bear higher rates but was in fact not bearing 
the present ones. In eight years, he said, the anthracite industry 
had lost 44.3 per cent of its markets. Assuming that the use of 
anthracite should have grown as the populations had grown, he 
said the loss was really 51 per cent. The loss of the industry in 
the Canadian market, he said, was about 70 per cent and that if 
the Commission allowed the increases the rate to Toronto from 
United States anthracite mines would be 18 cents a ton higher 
than from mines in Wales. He pointed out that rates on com- 
peting fuels, particularly fuel oil, would not be increased on 
account of the use of other forms of transportation. He said 
that anthracite was being trucked 200 miles or more, to Roch- 
ester, N. Y., to Connecticut and Washington, D. C., the truck 
tonnage amounting to about 4,700,000, of which about 1,000,000 
tons were being stolen from the lands of big mining companies 
by unemployed miners. The loss to the railroads, by reason of 
the trucking, he said, was about $10,700,000 a year while the most 
the carriers estimated they could get by increased rates was 
$11,293,000. 

In behalf of lumber and coal shippers represented by the 
Property Owners’ Committee, representing an annual production 
of 100,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, the Alabama Mining Insti- 
tute and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, J. V. 
Norman wholly opposed all proposals to make increases, attacked 
the theory upon which the railroads based their petition, namely, 
that this was a revenue case. That theory, he said, was based 
upon an erroneous construction of the law which, he added, had 
been rejected by the Commission and the courts. Pointing out 
that this was not a horizontal increase, but one of different 
amounts on the same commodities in different parts of the coun- 
try, he claimed that necessarily the reasonableness of the rates 
was involved and that on that point the carriers had offered 
practically no evidence. A proposal such as this, he said, never 
could be tested by the needs of one of the parties. 


“All the carriers have tried to show is that they need the 
money,” said Mr. Norman, “and that does not constitute the 
test. They have no right to charge rates in excess of what the 
Commission has said were reasonable rates because they need 
the money. You have rejected that theory time and again.” 

Mr. Norman said that heretofore the carriers had claimed 
the right to make general increases but now, he said, they were 
claiming the right to make increases in specified rates and make 
them higher than the Commission had fixed as maximum reason- 
able rates. All the usual incidents of a case regarding proposed 
increases in rates, Mr. Norman declared, value of the service 
and cost of the service, had been omitted from this case, except 
in an incidental manner. 
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Declaring his belief that the railroads had strangled the 
lumber industry by their rate policies, Mr. Norman said that if it 
was a dying industry and it did die, its tombstone should bear 
upon it the words, ‘‘Here lies the victim of railroad stupidity.” 


With regard to the expected revenue from coal increases, 
Mr. Norman said that 38 per cent of it would go to the Virginian, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western and the Louisville & 
Nashville, and that the New England roads would get only 
$1,000,000, although the fuel cost of New England would be 
increased $6,250,000. The New England roads, he said, would 
not net $1,000,000 because they would have to pay the increased 
rates on their fuel coal. 


Having not reduced their rates when commodity prices went 
down the railroads, he said, should not now ask for higher rates 
because they were going up and because they were making only 
two per cent on their investment while many industries were not 
making any and some were sacrificing capital at the rate of as 
much as 15 per cent a year. 


Fulbright Speaks for Lumber 


Speaking in detail for lumber, R. C. Fulbright said there 
was not a scintilla of evidence to justify the varying treatment 
of lumber in different parts of the country and in comparison 
with articles competing with lumber. 

Answering the railroad question as to why shippers should 
be concerned if the railroads lost traffic to the trucks, Mr. Ful- 
bright said that in many instances lumber was lashed to the 
railroads, as, for instance, in the Inland Empire, a land-locked area 
of production of, lumber. The railroads, he said, had nearly 
ruined the lumber industry in that territory. Another reason 
for the concern of shippers about trucking, he added, was that 
they preferred railroad service as more suited to their needs. 
He said he could not believe that the southern, southwestern and 
transcontinental railroads expected any increase in revenue 
from the proposed rates on lumber. The railroad thought, he 
said, seemed to be that income went up with increases in rates. 
That, he said, was a fallacy. 


Commenting upon what R. V. Fletcher had termed the dan- 
gerously narrow margin of safety in the railway operating 
revenue, 15.3 per cent in 1933, Mr. Fulbright observed that the 
margin was only a little more than 16 per cent in 1930 when the 
dividends were the highest ever paid. The operating ratio, 
expense to revenue, he observed was 62.82 per cent in 1933, while 
in 1923 it was 77. Lumber rates, he said, were practically all 
fixed by the Commission, and, with a few exceptions, were the 
same as they were ten years ago. 


Speaking for the Eagle-Picher Lead Co., the Eagle-Picher 
Mining and Smelting Co. and the Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore 
Producers’ Association, Nuel D. Belnap opposed any increases 
in rates on lead and zinc ores and concentrates; any increases 
in combination rates on slab zinc and pig lead in excess of a 
single maximum increase; any increases on lead pigments in 
excess of those approved on pig lead, and in opposition to 
increases on mineral wool in excess of those provided on other 
insulating building materials. Mr. Belnap said that the parties 
for whom he was appearing, on the whole, were sympathetic 
with the carriers’ demand. He said they did not ask that the 
increases proposed be adjusted so as to give them an advantage 
over any other manufacturer in the same line of business but 
that they did ask protection against undue preference and 
prejudice. 

Brookhart on Farm Products 


Smith Brookhart, former senator from Iowa and now an 
employe of the Department of Agriculture, appearing for the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, opposed increases 
on farm products, saying that as the prices of the major farm 
products were fixed in the world’s free trade market, any in- 
crease in freight rates would be a burden added to the farmer 
in getting his products to market. He also propounded his 
theory about the market value of the railroads being the base 
upon which to found rates, contending that because rates in 1920 
were made on a valuation of $18,900,000,000, they were confisca- 
tory of the property of farmers. Speaking directly to the state 
commissioners sitting with the Commission, he said he knew 
the courts forced them to allow a return of six or seven per 
cent to public utility companies, thereby confiscating the property 
of users of their services. 


The new deal, he said, had made a new definition of con- 
fiscation, as indicated by him. Referring to the decisions of 
courts compelling rates of return which he said were confisca- 
tory, the former senator said the courts would have to be looked 
into under the new deal. Answering a question he said had been 
raised about his appearance, implying a threat of prosecution 
for so appearing, he said he was appearing for a union of which 
he was a charter member which had no money to pay for any- 
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body’s appearance and that he was not receiving any pay; 
his work for it. the 

H. J. Campbell, for the Millers’ National Federation, point sori 
out why, in the opinion of millers, the proposed charge of $) bill 
order bills should not be approved, chiefly that the shippers pi disé 
pared the bills and in one-half of the instances paid for aii wes 
forms, in addition. Railroads having to perform extra seryjfim whi 
on account of such bills, he said, received compensation for gyi on 
extra services in the form of charges for reconsignment. 
also appeared for the Chicago Board of Trade in grain mattg™m™m Am 
which, he said, would be covered by J. H. Henderson, appear int 
for the Iowa commission and others. wel 

Mr. Henderson, who followed Mr. Campbell, observed {ji lim 
January 12 was the sixty-fifth anniversary of his admission i the 
practice in Iowa, in which state he was born in 1848, two ye not 
after his father had settled in that then far western state. Af wel 
the adjournment of the session at which he spoke, Mr. Henly wot 
son, who wears the honorary title of judge, received congnim if i 
lations from Commissioner Aitchison, who observed that he yam inc 
also a member of the Iowa bar, and other counsel. den 

Mr. Henderson said that the Iowa commission was opposijime apP 
the application for increases, believing that they would be unjuim see 
to the state and impose a burden on transportation which yam fied 
not justified. He said that while the Commission, in its m 
recent decision in the reopened Hoch-Smith grain case, had jg 
sisted in abolishing the differential between wheat and coay an 
grain the state felt it was justified in again bringing the matt Wa 
to the regulating body to the extent of calling to its attentig 
the dissent of Commissioner Porter. He said it was establish: 
in 1869 and continued without interruption to the war perid 
He said the state believed the increases would not give ti dis 
carriers more revenue. 

Frank B. Townsend said that the problem of the railroai $1 
needed an intelligent study of the freight rate structure so; 
to prevent the destructions it has caused in the past. He siij 
that he had seen the milling industry in Minneapolis reduce we 
in the production of flour from 17,500,980 barrels in 1919 4 con 
7,283,244 in 1933, a destruction that could have been prevented the 
he said, by a proper adjustment of rates on grain in 1925. fra 


tho: 





also called attention to enormous increases, since 1918, in th an 
class rates that Minneapolis had to use, some of them going the 
more than 200 per cent of what they were in that year. pre 


Every penny of a freight rate, Mr. Townsend said, we all 
charged back to the producer of grain. He opposed increas ¢.. 
in switching charges because, as he said, switching charges wel 
not absorbed at Minneapolis. hig 

Mr. Townsend also objected to the proposed charge OM yo} 
order-notify bills and to the increase proposed on coal. NM the 
industrial community, he declared, bore such a burden of rate Ho 
on coal as Minneapolis, thanks to the Commission’s decisiongy rat 
and now came a proposal to add 30 cents to lake cargo coum th: 
The rates were so high, he averred, that within a mont eo 
natural gas from the southwest had been brought into the cit tp; 
and no thought, he said, was given to the situation by tlt 
railroads until the pipe line was laid. In conclusion he sait: 



























Continued applications by the carriers for increased freight rates 
must necessarily be opposed in the interest of industry and the publi 
generally. These increases result in stifling industry and in relocatid 
of industry and localizing business. There are no doubt many il 
stances where certain freight rates may be increased without cu 
tailing the movement of traffic or injury to industry. The record het 
affords no basis upon which the Commission can select, from the lol 
list of commodities for which increases in rates are proposed, tho 
commodities which can reasonably bear increases. In this brief ¥ 
have cited instances where the proposed increase in rates and chargé 


should not be granted. Other parties of record have made the sill Sa 
contention with respect to rates on other commodities. The future? be 
the railroads depend not upon increasing freight rates, but the ; 
duction of operating expenses through consolidation of terminals, p0 sti 
ing of traffic and the adoption of improved motive power and edllr 
ment and coordination with other forms of transportation. ste 
F. S. Keiser, for the Duluth Board of Trade and the Dull 80 
Chamber of Commerce, opposing the increase on grain, s#! al 
the scheme presented by the carriers was a departure from ti we 
long established practice of having only one rate into the tr 
primary market, setting up as it did a basis of rates which In 
he said, was going to result in endless confusion, abuses ® > 
every character, disputes over grain billing far greater thi! : 
at present and complicate the disposition of grain. He salt 
the scheme of refunding 1.5 cents to the outbound shipper f oe 
the benefit of the producer, who would pay the 3 cent increa* 
inbound, made it impossible for the producer ever to obtalt ¥ 
any of the refund. The plan, he said, did not preserve marktqgy ™ 
equalization and gave the carriers money of shippers on whict pe 


no interest would be payable, reduced the Duluth market t j 
ritory, and facilitated Canadian competition. - 

A. T. Sindel, for the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Lol! 
said that that organization was opposed to the 3 cent increi 
on grain and grain products, between points in western 2 
southern classification territories and interterritorially betwe 
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y pay @™mihose territories and central freight association territory; to 
: the increases in rates on hay and seeds, in switching and acces- 
1, Doing sorial charges and the proposed charge of $1 for order-notify 
of $i4gm bills of lading. He pointed out what he called the complete 
pers p disequalization caused by the proposal that the increase in 
1 for am western grain should be paid on arrival at the initial market, 
| Servis while the proposed increase on Illinois grain had to be paid 
for sym on the outbound movement. 
ent. J. George Mann, chairman of the traffic committee of the 
1 mattegm American Seed Trade Association, also speaking for other seed 























interests, said the organizations for which he was appearing 


Up Peariy 
were not opposed to rates being increased within reasonable 


‘ved ta limits but that they were opposed to the method proposed by 
ission fm the carriers, and also to the proposed $1 charge on order- 
Wo yugmme notify bills of lading. He said that large percentages of seed 
ee. Att were going by truck. The proposed dollar charge, he said, 
Henig would increase the diversion to trucks. Specifically, he argued, 
congnif if it was found necessary to increase rates, for a 10 per cent 


increase limited to 10 cents on seeds, deny the $1 charge and 
deny permission to cancel the exception which permits the 
application of class rates in effect prior to December 1, 1931, on 
seeds and other commodities because the carriers had not justi- 
fied them. 
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Walter for N. Il. T. L. and Others 


In behalf of the National Industrial Traffic League, the 
American Oil Co., Standard of Indiana and others, Luther M. 
Walter criticized and argued against the proposals of the car- 
riers with respect to charges on switching, reconsignment, 
lighterage, floatage, fabrication in transit, loading and un- 
loading, order-notify bills of lading, minimum charges and the 
disposition of fractions. 

“It’s just a nuisance tax,” he asserted with regard to the 
$1 order-notify bill charge. He pointed out that a shipper 
could make notations on a straight bill that would have the 
same effect as an order-notify bill. Bills of lading, he said, 


railroad 
re 80: 
He saij 


pony were only receipts for goods, required by law. As to the ac- 
oul cessorial charges he said there was no justification offered by 
95. the carriers. With regard to the rule for the disposition of 
| in és fractions he said the carriers had made similar proposals before 
seine d and that the Commission had disapproved them, a position he 
thought the Commission should now take. With regard to 
“ a proposals as to petroleum he pointed out that short hauls of 
ania all commodities other than petroleum and tar were excepted 
ee from increases. 
es Wel _ Calling attention to the vast increase, as he said, in improved 
ni highway mileage in the last ten years, and the already large 
a volume of freight moving by truck, Mr. Walter suggested that 
ae the increases on petroleum invited further diversions to trucks. 


How could railroads hope to regain any traffic by increases in 



















meee rates, he inquired. The trouble with the railroads, he said, was 
oo that they did not believe a shipper when he told them they 
he ci could ship by truck until after he began doing so. He said 


that in Michigan the railroads regained some petroleum traffic 
from trucks by rate adjustments. He wanted to know whether 
shippers could ever believe the railroads, when, as in the case 
of the Michigan traffic, they joined in proposals to increase 
the rates they had lowered to regain the traffic. 

Increases in the Chicago switching rates, he indicated, would 
have the effect of diverting more traffic to competing forms 
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Plant to another for three-fourths of a mile. That tonnage, he 
said, was gone forever. Mr. Walter also offered criticism in 
— of the Farm Equipment Institute and the Container In- 

e. 

Ross R. Rynder, for Swift & Co., opposed increases on live 
Stock, meat and dairy products, pointing out that much of that 
Sort of traffic was already moving by truck, and not for short hauls 
alone, because some were for 1,000 miles or more. Once a 
week, he said, 20,000 pounds of dairy products were shipped by 
truck from Grinnell, Ia., to Boston, Mass. The cost by truck, 
Including refrigeration, he said, was $1.04 a hundred, while 
the cost by rail was $1.22, without refrigeration, the charge of 
the latter being $66. 

The impropriety, in fact, the economic impossibility of in- 
creasing freight rates under present conditions, Mr. Ryder said, 
was amply demonstrated by the experience with the surcharges 
which were instituted January 4, 1931, and interred, without 
mourners or benefit of clergy, on October 1, 1933. 

Paul E. Blanchard, for Armour & Co., referred to the pro- 
— of the carriers as a practical and legal monstrosity. He 
evoted himself to the undue prejudice, as among shippers, 
Louis which he said would be created if the Commission approved the 
creat Proposals of the carriers. The third section of the interstate 
n abi commerce act, he suggested, closed the door against proposals 
tweet such as the one which would put no increase on grain from 
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St. Louis, Mo., to Columbus, O., while increases were put on 


grain between other points. Not a word of justification, he 
said, was offered. That, he said, was discrimination per se. 

“The method of increasing rates here proposed by the car- 
riers,” said Mr. Blanchard, “fairly reeks with newly created 
preferences. It applies varying increases on the same com- 
modity without explanation or justification of the variation. It 
abounds with rank discrimination between shippers, localities 
and classes of traffic.” 

Mr. Blanchard contended that all the guides for the test- 
ing of the reasonableness of rates, value and cost of service, 
etc., had flown out of the window because truckers did not care 
anything about value, cost, or risk of carriage. He said that 
if the Commission concluded that increases should be allowed 
it should not allow more than 2 cents a hundred pounds, pub- 
lished in separate tariffs, carrying an expiration date with pro- 
vision for changes on one day’s notice where needed, and re- 
quire carriers to keep an accurate account of the effect of the 
increase. 

Against Percentage Increases 


Another proposal that increases, if allowed, be made in 
definite cents a hundred pounds, was made by W. H. Day, for 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce and the New England Traffic 
League. He warned the carriers of the danger of diversion to 
trucks, pointing out that every twenty-four hours there were 
2,400 trucks on the Boston Post Road, each carrying about five 
tons on an average, or at least 3,500,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Day said he was not opposing any increase except on 
coal, which, he said, would cost New England $6,000,000 a 
year, but that he was opposing the formula. He said the per- 
centage method could not be applied as proposed without in- 
justice to the longer hauls and violent disruption of relation- 
ships. 

Saying that he did not object to the petition of the car- 
riers as a whole, Edgar Moulton, for the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau, called attention to things in the proposal that 
New Orleans did not like. The proposal with respect to the 
order-notify bill of lading, he said, was extremely objectionable 
to the cotton industry. He also had objections to the changes 
with respect to reconsignment, switching and things affecting 
port differentials. Pointing out that there was no interstate 
movement of sugar cane, that cane was to cane sugar what 
sugar beets were to beet sugar, and that there was no increase 
on beets, he asked that the increase on sugar cane be eliminated. 

Leonard Simms, for the Detroit Board of Commerce, said 
that while sympathe.ic with the desire of the railroads for 
more revenue, it was doubtful whether their proposals would 
keep traffic on the rails and that the revenues would tend to 
shrink. He said the carrier proposals did not contemplate 
equality of .reatment with respect to localities in direct com- 
petition and would therefore create many prejudicial adjust- 
ments. He said that the inevitable result of disregarding well 
established theories of rate making under which the trade and 
commerce of the country had grown would be v0 localize mar- 
kets, decrease competition between industries, and hasten the 
substitution of short haul traffic for much of the long haul 
traffic that was now handled both to and from Michigan points. 
Mr. Simms said that the proposal of the railroads would add 
$6,000,000 to the coal bill of the southern peninsula of Mich- 
igan, one-eighth of the whole additional revenue estimated to 
accrue to them by the carriers. Coal and coke, he said, cer- 
tainly could not stand the proposed increases. Substitute fuels, 
he said, would certainly deprive carriers of the revenue they 
hoped to obtain from coal and coke. He said that class rates 
should not be changed. 


A. H. Schwietert, acting traffic director for the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, set forth objections to proposals with 
respect to class rates, the switching rates in the Chicago dis- 
trict and the proposal with respect to order-notify bills of lad- 
ing. He said the position of the association was not in opposi- 
tion to the petition of the carriers but he said it did oppose 
the method by which they proposed to procure the additional 
revenue, namely, as he said, through the percentage advance 
in long haul rates. A percentage increase, he said, would 
unduly disrupt relationships which had been established by 
prior decisions of the Commission and result in increases in 
the differences between important communities of much more 
than 10 per cent, a considerable part of his discussion turning 
around the relationship between St. Louis and Chicago. He said 
the association objected to the proposal to increase rates within 
the Chicago switching district, which were fixed by the Com- 
mission in Switching Rates within the Chicago Switching Dis- 
trict, 177 I. C. C. 669 and 195 I. C. C. 89; also the proposal 
to charge $1 for an order-notify bill of lading. 

In lieu of the percentage advance Mr. Sehwietert said the 
association suggested a flat increase in cents a hundred pounds 
or dollars by the car, similar to the surcharges approved in 
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1931. That proposal, he said, was made so as to disturb as 
little as pessible the existing market and commodity relation- 
ships, and further because it was believed that the greater 
increases on the longer hauls resulting from a percentage 
advance would not produce the increased revenue but would 
materially curtail the distribution of long haul traffic to the 
permanent injury to both carriers and shippers. 

Andrew H. Brown, for the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
and the Ohio State Industrial Traffic League, said he was 
opposed to any and all changes in the country’s rate structure 
which would be competitively disadvantageous to industries lo- 
cated in Cleveland. The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, he 
said, had taken no position for or against a general increase. 
He said the chamber strongly contested the particularly obvi- 
ous injuries which were proposed to be visited upon the city 
by reason of the proposed increases in rates on iron ore, bitu- 
minous coal and class rates to and from western trunk line 
territory. Among other things he pointed out that the carrier 
proposals would increase Cleveland’s ore cost 17.5 per cent; 
Youngstown, O., 9.7 per cent, Pittsburgh, 7.7 per cent and 
Johnstown, Pa., only 7.2 per cent. 

As to coal, he said Youngstown’s rate from the Middle- 
Coshocton district would be increased 15 cents while Cleveland 
would take a 25 cent increase. Such rates he said would be 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. 


Florida Interests 


The position of the Florida Rate Conference, said Joseph H. 
Donnell, speaking for that organization, was that the increases 
in rates would not result in increasing revenue and that the 
effect of the increases would be to divert traffic to other forms 
of transportation. Competition of other forms, he said, was 
infinitely greater in Florida than elsewhere because rates from 
the peninsula were so high that they could not be borne and 
the short hauls to the ports suggested the use of trucks and 
carriers by water. He suggested that the hazard to railroads, 
by reason of trucks and carriers by water, was probably 100 per 
cent greater than anywhere else. 

John A. O’Rourke, also speaking for the Florida organiza- 
tion, said that while in the season of 1930-31 the railroads car- 
ried the bulk of fruits and vegetables from Florida, in 1933 the 
takings by boats had risen to such an extent that they carried 
21,000 carloads while the railroads carried 32,000 carloads. 

F. C. Hillyer, also speaking for Florida interests, devoted 
himself to the commodity rate structure dealing with rates on 
containers taking the lumber rates, fertilizers and fertilizer ma- 
terials, phosphatic sands or clay, insecticides, fruits, except 
citrus, and vegetables; naval stores (rosin and turpentine); 
cast stone; the Jacksonville situation as to canned goods mov- 
ing from the ports; coal and fuel oil from the ports into the 
interior, the Florida interests opposing increases on any as 
being without justification. 

C. R. Hillyer, speaking for the American Excelsior Corpora- 
tion and the Excelsior Products Code Authority, invited the 
Commission to switch its mind from the deep south interests 
for which his brother had spoken, to the north. He said that 
allowing the increases on excelsior, as proposed, would thrust 
aside finding No. 18, concerning excelsior, made by the Com- 
mission in the Western Trunk Line class rate revision case. 
He asked the Commission to deny the increases in the interest, 
as he said, of both the railroads and the industry. 


Mr. Hillyer also asked the Commission to deny increases on 
live poultry, speaking in that behalf for the Live Poultry Ship- 
pers’ Association; and brick into Chicago, his client in that 
matter being the Indiana-Illinois brick manufacturers. 


As a matter of statutory law, Mr. Hillyer said, there was a 
conflict between the theory on which the carriers based their 
petiition for an advance and the emergency railroad transpor- 
tation act of 1933. The theory of that act was that the rail- 
roads should improve their position, he indicated, by the elim- 
ination of waste and preventable expense. Congress, he said, 
by giving the Commission appellate power over orders of Co- 
ordinator Eastman had placed responsibility upon it in the 
matter of elimination of wastes and preventable expense. 

James R. Bell, of the Southern Pacific, asked whether Co- 
ordinator Eastman had not pointed out that Congress, by writ- 
ing language in that statute in the interest of labor had not 
handicapped the coordinator in the making of savings. Mr. 
Hillyer retorted that the coordinator had pointed out ways by 
which the railroads could save many millions of dollars. 

Fayette B. Dow, for the American Fruit and Vegetable Ship- 
pers’ Association, the International Apple Association, Western 
Fruit Jobbers’ Association of America and the West Virginia 
Horticultural Society, in opposing increases, recommended care- 
ful consideration by the Commission of the principles urged 
by Secretary Wallace which he summarized as being that in- 
creases in transportation costs at this time would be detri- 
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mental to the progress toward general recovery and would ng 
bring about the increased revenue for which the railroads hope 
Mr. Wallace’s testimony, Mr. Dow said, seemed especially gig 
nificant as indicating what was required, consistent with th 
administration’s policy, to bring the country out of the exig. 
ing depression. Mr. Dow said that so far as agriculture wa 
concerned, its depression did not begin with the stock marke 
crash in 1929, but in 1921, and that the strain upon it was steag 
until 1929 and later. 

J. R. Van Arnum, arguing for the position of oOppositig, 
taken by the National League of Commission Merchants at th 
hearing, said that even without pleading the financial distreg 
of the fruit and vegetable industry, there was no doubt in th 
minds of the men for whom he was speaking that the carrie; 
had completely failed to support their contention that the 
could improve their financial condition through an increase 
rates. He suggested that they had over-emphasized the cop. 
petition of the unregulated carriers by trucks, in view of th 
relatively small number of “for hire” trucks in comparison wit) 
the private trucks, carrying the products of their owners, th 
rates of which, he said, could not be regulated. 


Lake Cargo Coal and Iron 


T. H. Burgess, representing the Bethlehem Steel Co., Cor 
rigan, McKinney Steel Co., Inland Steel Co., Interlake Iron Cop. 
poration, Otis Steel Co., Republic Steel Corporation, the Young. 
town Sheet and Tube Co., the Chamber of Commerce of Canton, 
O., the Chamber of Commerce of Massillon, O.,.and the trafic 
bureau of the Youngstown, O., Chamber of Commerce, opposei 
increases on lake cargo coal and lake cargo iron ore. The 3) 
cents a ton on lake cargo coal, he said, would not return revent 
to the railroads that needed it but would give it to the fow 
most prosperous railroads in the country. 

“That could be obviated by pooling, couldn’t it?” asked 
Commissioner Mahaffie. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Burgess, “also by paying some atten. 
tion to sections 1 and 3.” 


Mr. Burgess pointed out that while the furnaces depending 
on railroads for cdal and ore would be required to pay 16 cents 
and 30 cents on coal, furnaces having the benefit of water trans 
portation would not pay more. He said that any increases 
that might be allowed on lake cargo coal and ore should be 
treated as emergency charges and the tariffs carrying such 
rates should carry an expiration date. Lake cargo iron or 
and lake cargo coal, he said, were now bearing more than their 
proper share of the transportation burden and were contributing 
most generously to the gross and net revenues of the carriers 
as compared with other freight. 


Also opposing the increase on iron ore, Harold H. Burton, 
for the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, said that existing 
rates, even under the existing low volume of traffic, were highly 
profitable to the carriers, probably the most profitable of any 
general bulk rates; that the increased revenue would go largely 
to carriers which did not need the revenue and that under the 
existing rates which he said were already excessive, the Lake 
Superior iron ore industry had lost approximately 40 per cent 
of its normal markets which it could not reasonably expect to 
recover without reductions in rates. The flat increase of li 
cents, he said, would increase the rates from 18 to 25 per cet 

Albert A. Mattson, for the Hamilton Coke & Iron Co., Alal 
Wood Steel Co. and various companies operating coke plants 
in trunk line and New England territories, in one group, the 
American Creosoting Co., Bond Brothers, Gulf States Creos0t: 
ing Co., Kettle River Co., and other wood preserving corpo? 
tions in another group, opposed increases on iron ore, coke alll 
creosote oil. 

In behalf of the National Lime & Stone Co., Herzog Lim 
& Stone Co., the Tarbox & McCall Stone Co., Piqua Stone 
Products Co., the Ohio Blue Limestone Co. and the Lima Stove 
Co., D. H. Armstrong said the position of those companies Was 
that because of the increased rates made effective on June |. 
1933, on crushed stone, lime, sand and gravel, slag, agricultural 
limestone and furnace limestone, the increases proposed would 
result in a decrease instead of an increase in revenue. He 
said the parties for whom he was speaking had had their rates 
increased while other industries had not and that any I 
crease would create an almost insurmountable barrier. 

For the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Wilbur LaRoe, Jr. #2 
opposition to an increase of 23.7 per cent on crude sulphur, 
said it was impossible to believe that the Commission wot! 
act favorably upon an increase so highly discriminatory. It 
was significant, he said, that the railroads, in reporting © 
the Commission the revenue which they expected to recel’é 
from their proposals, failed to report anything for sulphur 
the southwest as was also the fact that no traffic officer of al! 
of the originating roads testified in support of the increasé 
In behalf of the Tobacco Merchants’ Association, Mr. Lak 
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said the weakness of the carriers’ position was due, not to 
, failure to show a need for additional revenue, but to their 
aitempt to obtain it by disrupting the rate structure, flouting 
outstanding orders of the Commission, creating thousands of 
mew discriminations, proposing to increase many rates only 
recently established to meet truck competition, and seeking to 
noost Whole rate structures to a level much higher than that 
recently fixed as a reasonable maximum level. Mr. LaRoe also 
appeared for the Franklin Glass Corporation and the Blue Ridge 
lass Corporation. 
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Loss on Print Paper 






Instead of getting $325,000 more from newsprint paper, 
parker McCollester, for the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, said the railroads would suffer a loss of $1,000,000. 
He took the position that the petitioners’ proposal with respect 
to newsprint was so ill-considered and inconsistent in its details 
that it did not justify the Commission’s granting the relief for 
which they prayed; that the evidence showed that the pro- 
posed increased rates would cause the diversion of such a 
substantial proportion of the tonnage to other means of trans- 
port as to reduce the revenue as indicated; that as applied to 
the newsprint tonnage which would not be diverted, the pro- 
posed increases would unduly burden a depressed industry, 
would adversely affect American production and would bear 
most heavily on small newspaper publishers little able to assume 
the added burden; and that the Commission might not approve 
the proposal to increase most of the rates on newsprint in 
official and southern territories, since the proposed increase 
would result in higher rates than the Commission had deter- 
mined to be reasonable maximum rates by its order in the 
Newsprint Paper Investigation, effective November 17, last. 
Mr. McCollestery also spoke for Sheldon E. Wardwell, the latter 
representing the Association of Newsprint Manufacturers of 
the United States, Great Northern Paper Co. and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 

Edwin Brooker, for the National Crushed Stone Association, 
National Sand and Gravel Association, National Slag Associa- 
tion and various local organizations of crushed stone, sand, 
gravel and slag producers, opposing increases, took the posi- 
tion that while the interests for which he was appearing knew 
the need of the carriers for additional revenue they seriously 
urged that increases would further reduce the production and 
sale of the products mentioned with a further corresponding 
loss in rail tonnage to the carriers. 

M. S. Allison, for the Federal American Tile Co., Truscon 
Laboratories, George Rackle & Sons Co., Morse Cement Tile 
Co. and Porete Manufacturing Co., pointed out the varying 
methods for increasing rates on “precast” slabs, cement or re- 
inforced, building and roofing slabs. He said there should be 
no change in Chicago switching rates and that any increase 
in rates that might be allowed should be treated as an emer- 
gency increase limited by an expiration date. 

In behalf of the Brewers’ Traffic Committee, representing 
ten shipping brewers, W. E. Rosenbaum observed that increases 
in rates on beer would cut consumption and thereby reduce 
tonnage because, as he said, the public would not pay more 
for its beer or other cereal beverages. Consumption now, he 
said, was only .34 of a barrel a year as compared with 1.19 
barrels per capita in 1914. Beer, he said, was barley and water, 
one car of barley producing thirty-three carloads of beer. He 
said he thought the price of beer was high enough now “and 
I guess it is.” He said revenues would go down ag prices went 
up. Trying to get increased revenue by reducing tonnage, he 
said, was what the railroads seemed to be undertaking now. 



















Evaporated Milk Industry 


In behalf of the evaporated milk industry as represented by 
the Evaporated Milk Association, Edward S. DePass, its director 
of traffic, said that most rates on that commodity were made, 
under agreement to meet motor competition “and we,” asserted 
Mr. DePass, “have carried out our part of the agreement 100 
per cent.” He said that if the railroads now raised the rates the 
agreement between the industry and the carriers would be broken 
and, he added, “we will have to go to the truck because the 
spread would be too great between the truck and the rail rates.” 

This proposal, Mr. DePass said, differed from any heretofore 
submitted in a so-called revenue case in that the railroads tacitly 
admitted they had to justify the reasonableness of the specific 
Increase proposed for each commodity. They insisted, he said, 
it was their right to use their managerial discretion to later pick 
and choose what rates they would actually increase, if the Com- 
mission should grant their petition. 

. “They propose that they should be permitted thus to deal 
With the whole fabric of freight rates, the great part of which 
has been approved by the Commission as being non-preferential, 
Dope resudicial and the maximum of reasonableness,” said Mr. 
ePass. “We think it is necessary under the law for carriers 
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to justify the proposal as being just and reasonable to the public 
as to each commodity, which they have not, nor even seriously 
attempted to do. We think the law also requires the carriers 
to show that their proposal, as to each commodity, will produce 
more revenue. 

“We appreciate these other forms of transportation are un- 
regulated in a great degree and that the rail lines are at a 
competitive disadvantage, but the much lower costs by motor and 
water transport in this record is convincing that fair regulation 
as to rates and taxes of these unregulated agencies is not the 
entire answer to the railroads’ problem, The balance of the 
answer must be found by the carriers with the assistance of 
Congress to the end that carriers may effect economies that will 
allow the railroads effectively to compete. Higher freight rates 
is not the answer—the Commission cannot solve the problem 
by granting this petition. To permit the increases requested 
would only be a futile gesture, which, in our opinion, would 
prove the more harmful to the carriers themselves.” 

Proposed increases in the rates on canned goods which 
include evaporated milk, tin cans, tinplate, paper and fibre ship- 
ping containers and coal, these being the commodities in which 
the industry was interested, were treated by Mr. DePass. 

Speaking for petroleum refiners in western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, frequently called Appalachian refiners, Harry 
S. Elkins, who said the rates now used by them were generally 
motor conipelled ones, declared that motor truck competition 
might not be ignored without diversion of a large tonnage. Rail 
rates established to meet that competition, he said, had to re- 
main as they were or be reduced if the railroads were to retain 
or increase their present revenues from petroleum products. 
He pointed out that when the motor compelled rates were made 
tank trucks were of 3,000 or 3,500 gallon capacity while now 
there were aluminum trucks with a capacity of 6,000 gallons. 
The motor compelled rates, he said, had retained petroleum traffic 
on the rails in a territory where water and pipe line transporta- 
tion were not so common as in other parts of the country. 

The economic condition of these refiners, he said, was such 
that an increase in rates would not obtain from them any in- 
crease in the amounts paid to carriers. 

Mr. Elkins, for the West Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation, 
objected to a 30-cent increase in ex-river coal rates, suggested, as, 
he said, by Roy S. Kern, in his testimony, although the carrier 
proposal, he said, did not propose such an increase. 

Charles E. Blaine, for the American Live Stock Association, 
National Wool Growers’ Association and the National Wool Mar- 
keting Association, opposed increases on wool and live stock; 
in behalf of the Babbitt Brothers Trading Co., United Verde 
Copper Co. and others, he opposed increases on coal, blister 
copper, rough timbers and nitrate of soda. 


Increases in the rates on wool, he said, were unthinkable. 
Present rates, he said, were so high that they had diverted and 
were diverting traffic to other forms of transportation. Instead 
of increases in rates Mr. Blaine suggested that the railroads try 
economies, the Eastman car pooling plan, for instance. He gave 
money figures on specific shipments of copper from Clarksdale, 
Ariz., to Los Angeles and rough timbers for the return load 
of trucks. 

For manufacturers of power transmission machinery, J. M. 
Davison, Philadelphia, Pa., opposed increases in the less-than- 
carload rates, third and fourth class, on which power transmis- 
sion machinery was shipped, claiming that the railroads were 
asking for preferential treatment regardless of the effect on 
other industries. Increases in their rates, he said, would make 
the plants of his clients local concerns. He asked the Commis- 
sion to deny the increases and force the railroads to make econo- 
mies and then ask Congress for legislation that would improve 
their situation. 

George F.. Graham, for the Vulcan Detinning Co., asked the 
Commission to deny increases on scrap tinplate, claiming that 
there was always a shortage of that raw material which had 
been intensified by the active competition of Japan for the lim- 
ited supply. That competition, he said, was at the rate of 50,000 
tons a year and was so intense that Congress, last year, forbade 
exports. 

Commissioner Atichison wanted to know why, inasmuch as 
the President had vetoed that measure, the Commission should 
undertake to forbid increases which the industry thought would 
help it. Mr. Graham said the industry was struggling with the 
problem and that an increase in the domestic rates on the hauls 
into the interior to their plants were high in relation to the 
short hauls, on export rates, to the ports. He admitted that he 
would not care how many hundred per cents the carriers in- 
creased the export rates. 

J. B. Clayton Hill, for the National Association of Transpor- 
tation and Communication Securities Owners and the East Balti- 
more Business Men’s Association, said that the bad situation of 
the railroads had become an emergency and that therefore they 
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had asked for what he called a modest increase in rates. The 
investors he represented, he said, were willing to accept the 
judgment of the traffic men of the railroads as to the revenue 
yield and said he saw no reason for doubt but that the increases 
in rates would result in a substantial increase in revenue. He 
said the Commission should not deny the railroads the oppor- 
tunity to make the experiment. No one, he said, had suggested 
a substitute that promised relief. Regulation of competing agen- 
cies and other suggestions that had been made, he said, offered 
no hope of immediate relief. The revenue expected, he pointed 
out, would cover only a part of the necessities of the carriers. 


Replies by Railroads 


Elmer A. Smith, the first of the railroad counsel making 
reply arguments, undertook to show out of the mouths of shipper 
witnesses, that the claim that the increases would have a disas- 
trous effect on traffic, was not well founded, lumber being a 
commodity taken up by him. 

“Will all these increases be put in effect?” asked Commis- 
sioner Aitchison, taking up an inquiry made by shippers at the 
hearing. 

Mr. Smith said that the testimony of the southern carriers, 
which he was able to recall, given by Mr. Downs, president of 
the Illinois Central, was that they would be put into effect. But, 
he added, as testified by Mr. Tilford, the railroads did not intend 
to freeze the rates. ; 

Answering another question by Commissioner Aitchison, Mr. 
Smith said that the wage scale that was in effect at the time the 
Commission granted the surcharge increases which went into 
effect in 1932, was the one that was being restored by the rail- 
roads. 


Mr. Smith claimed that the railroads had contributed to 
recovery, contrary to assertions at the hearing, by reducing 
wages from an average of $140 to $116 a month while the lumber 
industry had reduced wages from an average of $90 a month 
to an average of $45 a month. He recalled that railroads were 
not free agents in such matters as were other industries and he 
called on the Commission to remember that they could not act 
independently of the laws regulating them, which caused ex- 
penses not borne by other industries. 


Answering the question, raised by the testimony of shippers, 
as to whether the railroads would get money by increasing the 
rates, Mr. Smith said he deemed it an important admission by 
J. V. Norman, when, Mr. Smith said, he admitted the railroads 
would get more money “for the time being.” 


Chairman Tate interrogatively suggested that grant of the 
increases might delay the passage of legislation regulating other 
agencies. Mr. Smith, however, asked the Commission to give 
the railroads a chance to get more revenue. To deny the in- 
creases, he said later, would be to send the railroads to the 
sheriff’s block. Mr. Smith doubted whether the increases would 
send more traffic to the trucks than had already gone. 


J. M. Souby, also making a reply argument, said he had been 
unable up to this time to determine, from what the shippers 
had said, as to what crime the railroads were being accused of 
being accessory to by reason of their request for increases, 
whether murder, suicide or desecration of the dead. His sur- 
prise, he said, was that the opposition was not more nearly 
unanimous. Shippers, he said, had not been in a real increased 
rate case since 1920 and that they were still talking about it. 
Their talking reminded him, he said, of the story of the farmer 
who, having sent the rookie hired man to feed all the animals 
inquired particularly about the ducks. The hired man assured 
him that he had fed the ducks and had fed them hay. 

“Did they eat it?” inquired the farmer, 


“T don’t know,” said the hired hand. “They were stil] talk- 
ing about it when I left.” 


Mr. Souby, when he had smilingly taken his shipper friends 
for that sort of a ride, turned into a criticism of John E. Ben- 
ton’s talk about the right of the shipper to a reasonable rate, 
as Mr. Souby said, without regard to whether there would be a 
profit in the rate for the carrier. Under that theory, Mr. Souby 
contended the shipper of steel from Pittsburgh to San Francisco 
could demand a rate that would enable him to ship in competi- 
tion with the Panama canal route and force its making even 
if the Commission refused fourth section relief, thereby com- 
pelling the railroads to put in a rate, not exceeded at any inter- 
mediate point, and thereby reduce its revenues on steel. Mr. 
Souby contended that the carriers had the constitutional right 
to make rates they thought would help them get revenue ap- 
proaching a reasonable return on their investment and that the 
shipper had no right to a rate lower than that. He suggested 
that if and when a carrier was compelled to sell a carload of 
freight for its charges and received less than the amount due, 
the Commission’s Bureau of Inquiry would force the carrier to 
sue for the deficiency although in such a case it would seem 
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obvious that the rate was higher than the value of the serviy 


to the shipper. 
End of Argument 


Submission of the case for decision by the Commission yy 
accomplished January 15 when R. W. Barrett, vice-president ay 
general counsel of the Lehigh Valley, made an earnest plea 4 
the Commission to give the railroads “one more chance” }y 
granting their petition. 

“Don’t forget that we are here asking for a last chance’ 
said Mr. Barrett, “and if we don’t get help, the railroad I rm 
resent will go into the hands of a receiver unless somethiy, 
happens. We are asking for a last chance and we don’t thiy 
we have many more chances.” 

After he had finished his remarks Mr. Barrett said he wa 
not intending to single out the Lehigh Valley because he wa 
speaking for all the railroads, but in particular he had in min 
the railroads that were not earning their fixed charges, amo, 
which, he said, were roads in the anthracite region. 

When he began his address Mr. Barrett said he had ha 


fourteen points in mind, not President Wilson’s fourteen point 


but fourteen points relating to the plight of the railroads. 4) 
but one, he said, had been ably treated by Messrs. Smith ani 
Souby, who had preceded him in making the closing argument 
That one point, he said, of no legal effect, related to the despair 
and sympathy spoken of by so many of the 62 individuals who haj 
preceded him in arguments. He said he had examined 102 brief 
in this case and actually had read 36 of them. All impresse 
him with their expressions of despair and sympathy. They pr 
minded him, he said, «f the American captain in the world wa 
who sent out a colored soldier to fetch in a German with whom 
he desired to talk because he thought he might be able to ge 
information from him. The soldier returned but without the 
desired German soldier. 

“Yes, I cotched one,” said the colored brother. “He cried 
and told me he had a wife and seven children. And I cried and 
felt so sad I just shot him.” 

“I hope you won’t ‘just shot us’’’, said Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett said that, of course, it was ridiculous to say 
that this case was as big a one as the Dartmouth College case 
in which Daniel Webster observed that while it was not a large 
college there were those who loved it because it was their alma 
mater, 

“If ever I had an alma mater,” said Mr. Barrett, “it has been 
these railroads for which I have worked. They have been more 
of an alma mater than any college and I ask you not to do as 
the soldier did with his prisoner.” 


CANNED ANIMAL FOOD 

Reparation approximating $2,000 is sought by shippers i 
No. 26724, Chappel Bros., Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al., heard be 
fore Examiner Stiles, in Chicago, January 12. The allegation 
was that the rates charged on some 75 cars of canned animal 
food, mostly dog food of two varieties, was in violation of 
Section 6, to the extent that from Rockford, IIl., to the Pacific 
Coast it exceeded 7914 cents, provided in transcontinental tariffs 
under item 1660, for “feed, animal or poultry, prepared, other 
than dog biscuits or prepared condimental or medicinal feed, 
N. O. S.” The rate charged was 83 cents, provided for in item 
2612 of the same tariffs, under “meats, cooked or preserved, 
with or without cereal or vegetable ingredients, in metal cans, 
in boxes.” 

Testimony entered concerned itself mostly with the facts 
of the shipment and the ingredients of the commodity. The 
dispute about the applicable item was drawn in the argumelt, 
presented after the hearing, by J. W. Goodman, for the col: 
plainants, and J. N. Davis, commerce counsel, C. M. St. P. & P. 
for the defendants. Mr. Goodman pointed out that the Cot 
mission has said frequently that where a commodity was de 
scribed equally well by two or more tariff items, shippers were 
entitled to the lowest rate or rating. He said that item 1660 was 
at least as accurate a description of the Chappel product 48 
item 2612. , 

Mr. Davis, on the other hand, referred to the testimon) 
which was to the effect that the Chappel dog food of one 
variety contained more than 50 per cent of horse meat and of 
the other variety over 50 per cent beef. Thus, he said, aly 
tariff description including reference to meat was more likely 
to fit the commodity than one that did not. 


R. F. C. OFFERS RAIL NOTES 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has announced It 
will receive bids January 30 for $250,000 of Interstate Railroad 
Company 4 per cent equipment trust (temporary) certificates, 
series F, made available to it by the PWA, which obtained the 
certificates for a loan to the carrier. These and other securities 
are being offered for sale. 
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PASSENGER FARE INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


At the initial hearing, January 16, in No. 26550, passenger 
fares and surcharges, held before Commissioner Porter and 
representatives of state commissions, a considerable part of the 
data collected by Coordinator Eastman for inclusion in his 
passenger traffic report was put into the record. The data 
included figures showing the volume of business carried by 
for hire busses and the fares charged. The figures were sub- 
mitted by Arthur F, White, assistant to J. R. Turney, director 
of the coordinator’s section of transportation service, the com- 
pilation submitted by Mr. White having been completed at 
5 o'clock on the morning of the day they were submitted. 

Answering a question from the audience that filled the 
Commission’s blue hearing room, Mr. White said that in the 
frst six months of 1934 as compared with the like period in 
1933, increases were shown in the revenue of rail carriers that 
had reduced fares, both in the parlor and sleeping car business 
as well as in the coach business. The increases in the coach 
business, he said, were much greater than in the so-called 
reserved car business, that is, the parlor and sleeping car 
service. 

In answer to a question by Commissioner Porter, Mr. White 
said that the data had not been collected, by means of ques- 
tionnaires, in support of any particular theory. The increases 
were largely in the western and southern parts of the country. 
In the former district the coach fares were reduced to two 
cents a mile. In the southern, the coach fare wag reduced to 
1.5 cents. The basis fare for travelers in the reserved cars, 
in large parts of those districts, was two cents a mile. 

One of Mr. White’s exhibits covering passenger statistics 
of the Pullman Co.’s operation in 1933 showed that 452,672 
passengers, equal to three per cent of the total, were “pass” 
passengers. Passenger miles and occupancy of cars figures were 
not furnished for the passengers traveling on passes. 

Another of the White exhibits, giving passenger statistics 
of limited train operations in 1933, showed that 15,212,721 per- 
sons Who traveled on those de luxe trains rode as non-revenue 
passengers, that number constituting 29 per cent of the total 
number carried in such trains. That same exhibit showed that 
in that year 21,654,223 passengers, or 59 per cent of the total 
passengers carried, traveled in coaches, 11,712,718, or 32 per 
cent, rode in standard sleepers, and only 523,648, or 1 per cent, 
in tourist sleepers. 

A third exhibit showed that in 1933, 151.1 millions of pas- 
sengers were originated in the United States on the railways, 
35.1 millions rode on the highways in busses and 0.5 per cent 
used the airways. The railways had 12,033 millions of pas- 
senger miles, the highways, 3,406 millions and the airways, 175 
millions. Thé railway passenger revenue was reported as 
$282,000,000, the highways as $47,000,000 and the airways as 
$10,000,000. Passenger revenue by the mile, not including din- 
ing and buffet revenues, on the railways, averaged 2.34 cents; 
1.37 cents on the highways and 5.9 cents on the airways. All 
those figures were broken down by districts in that exhibit. 

With Commissioner Porter sat Sam C. Blease, represent- 
ing the South Carolina commission; A. R. McDonald, Wisconsin; 
Hugh White, Alabama; Nelson L. Smith, New Hampshire; Alex- 
ander M. Mahood, West Virginia, and E. K. Murray, Wash- 
ington. . 

In opening the hearing Commissioner Porter said that the 
two fundamental issues in the proceeding were the reason- 
ableness and the prejudicial or non-prejudicial character of 
the present passenger fares on all the railroads of the coun- 
try; and the reasonableness or unreasonableness and the pre- 
judicial or non-prejudicial character, particularly in their 
relationship to the passenger fares, of the Pullman surcharges 
wherever maintained. He added that in considering those funda- 
mental issues there would naturally be involved the question: 


_ (a) Whether maximum farés only shall be fixed; (b) whether 
minimum fares shall be fixed; (c) whether different fares may be 
charged passengers in coaches than in Pullmans, and if so, how great 
may that difference be without becoming unduly discriminatory; (d) 
whether maximum or minimum fares, or both, shall be fixed for the 
entire country, or may they vary with each major rate territory; 
(e) together with all other questions which may require consideration 
in order to insure a complete determination of the fares to be charged 
Passengers by rail. 


In addition he said: 


. Among the other issues upon which testimony will be received 
is whether or not certain round-trip passenger fares now in effect 
are violative of the féurth section of the act, by reason of a greater 
Tound-trip fare between two points, whether such round-trip fare 
is the combination of the two one-way fares or something lower, 
than either (a) the round-trip fare between more distant points over 
the same line or route, or (b) the aggregate of the intermediate round- 
trip fares between the same points over the same line or route, 
whether or not accompanied by the same restrictions as to time limit, 
Stopover privileges, or amount of baggage checked free. 
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M. O. Lorenz, director of the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics, 
put in an exhibit of selected passenger service statistics, of 
class I steam railways for the calendar years 1923-1933 and for 
the first six months of 1933 and 1934, compiled from the monthly 
and annual reports of the carriers to the Commission. The first 
part of his exhibit was made to the parties in interest on Novem- 
ber 20, 1934. The second part was a supplement bringing some 
of the figures in the first part to the latest month in 1934 for 
which reports are now available. 

Julius H. Parmelee, of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, also placed in the records compilations of passenger 
service statistics for Class I railroads as a whole and a compila- 
tion for the eastern district requested by the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, the New York Central and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. 

Answering an inquiry from the bench, Director Lorenz of 
the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics said that he had no com- 
ment to make on his figures other than the introductory com- 
ment preceding the figures. The tables, he said, were designed 
to show the trend, since 1923, in the volume of passenger 
traffic, revenues and operating performance. The trend in the 
revenues, expenses, and net revenues, he said, was also shown 
for the freight service in contrast with the passenger and 
allied services. 

The total passenger train miles, Director Lorenz said, in- 
creased from 1923 to 1926 but by 1929 had fallen slightly below 
the 1923 figure, and sharply declinéd each year thereafter, the 
1933 total being 32 per cent below that for 1929. Motor car 
train miles increased steadily, he said, from 1923 to 1931, but 
declined in 1932 and 1933. In 1923, he said, they were 3.1 per 
cent of the total passenger train miles and in 1933 14.8 per cent. 

Passenger coach miles, the director said, declined each 
year from 1923 to 1928, increased somewhat in 1929, and then 
declined, reaching a figure in 1933 that was 30.3 per cent 
below that of 1929. Sleeping car miles increased from 1923 
to 1929. In 1933 their total, the director said, they were 40.4 
per cent below the total for 1929. In addition he said: 


Dining car miles also increased from 1923 to 1929. In 1933 their 
total was 37.6 per cent below that for 1929. Other passenger train 
car-miles (mail, express, etc.) reached a peak in 1929, and in 1933 to- 
taled 31.5 per cent below the 1929 figure. Motor car miles increased 
rapidly from 1923 to 1931, when they were 5.2 per cent of the total 
passenger train car-miles. In 1933 they were 11.3 per cent below those 
of 1931, but were 5.9 per cent of the total passenger train car miles. 

There were more car-miles for each passenger train mile with 
locomotives in 1933 than in 1923, but the increase was in other than 
oo miles, which declined from 2.41 per train-mile in 1923 to 2.21 in 

Commutation passengers declined in number less rapidly than did 
other passengers from 1923 to 1933. In the eastern district commuta- 
tion passengers exceeded other passengers in each of the years 1923 
to 1933, and in 1933 were nearly twice the other passengers. In the 
south and west commutation traffic is relatively less important than 
in the east but began to exceed other passengers in number in 1930. 


The average journey, the director said (excluding commuta- 
tion), had greatly increased since 1923 in the south and west, 
but not in the east. That referred, he added, to journey on 
each railway, not the through trip where two or more rail- 
ways were involved. The other than commutation passenger 
revenue, he said, showed a decline in almost every year from 
1923 to 1933. For all districts the revenue fell 73.8 per cent 
in the ten year period. Each district, he said, showed a small 
increase for the first half of 1934 compared with the same 
period in 1933. From 1923 to 1934 (first half) the other than 
commutation passenger mile revenue fell 21.1 per cent in the 
east, 44.3 per cent in the south and 42.6 per cent in the west. 
The increase in the revenue per passenger (excluding commu- 
lation) for a part of the 10 year period reflected the loss of 
short haul traffic. 


Although not so posed the proceeding on the first day of 
the hearing suggested the division of opinion between the 
eastern district railroads on the one hand and the western and 
southern districts on the other that was disclosed at the time 
when the southern and the western roads decided that they 
should experiment with lower basic fares and the eastern roads 
refused to agree to anything of the sort. The unwillingness of 
the eastern district roads to agree was attributed largely to 
the influence of the Pennsylvania, New York Central and the 
New Haven. A very considerable share of their revenues is 
derived from passenger service. The fact that separate com- 
pilations for them were put into the record renewed attention 
to their resistance to experiments with the basic fare. Eastern 
roads, except where constrained by the competition of the 
western and southern roads, maintain the basic fare of 3.6 
cents with a surcharge on passengers in parlor and sleeping 
cars, as authorized by the Commission in 1920. 

Eastern roads were the first, after the statistical material 
put in by Messrs. Lorenz, White and Parmelee, to offer material 
called for by the Commission’s statement of the issues. Among 
witnesses for them were L. V. Porter, comptroller of the New 
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York Central, J. J. O’Neill, special assistant to the comptroller 
of the New Haven; H. M. Bassett, transportation engineer of 
the New York Central; C. A. Fox, chairman of the Central 
Passenger Association, speaking for carriers in trunk line and 
Central Passenger Association territories; and D. M. Bowman, 
passenger traffic manager of the New York Central. 

Mr. Fox made a general explanation of the passenger fare 
situation in the eastern district and told how the carriers had 
dealt with fourth section complications caused by the lower 
basic fares of the southern and western carriers. That was in 
the nature of an answer to suggestions in Commissioner Porter’s 
statement of the issues and questions growing out of them, 
made at the beginning of the hearing. In concluding his state- 
ment, Mr. Fox said: 


In respect to the question whether maximum or minimum fares 
may vary with each major rate territory, it is the view of the eastern 
railways that, properly, there may be a variation in basic fares in 
the different rate territories. However, if carriers in certain rate ter- 
ritories deem it necessary, on grounds of urgency or otherwise, to es- 
tablish basic passenger fares in an experimental or other effort to 
revive travel by train, the voluntary acts of such carriers in setting 
up such bases in other rate districts should not be taken as a criterion 
to determine what the passenger fares should be in the eastern re- 
gion. The eastern railways maintain that their passenger fares must 
be judged by conditions in their territory. It must be emphasized 
that about two-thirds of the total passenger revenues of the country 
accrues to the eastern railways. 

The eastern railways in holding that different levels of basic fares 
may properly apply as between the different rate territories also wish 
to express the opinion that it would be practicable for one region to 
maintain a higher basis of fares than contemporaneously in effect in 
another region and that if, for example, a higher basis were applica- 
ble in the Eastern region it could be maintained for a very predomi- 
nant part of the traffic having both origin and destination within the 
boundaries of the Eastern territory and, as well, on a considerable 
percentage of the total of interterritorial travel. Any such wide dis- 
parities as exist today, would have a materially disturbing effect on 
quite a volume of travel in the eastern region as described in the pre- 
ceding testimony, unless the eastern lines withdraw from business 
competitive with lines in other territories. 


The inquiry, on the second day of the hearing, began show- 
ing the Pennsylvania, New York Central and the New Haven 
as being the ones most determined in their opposition to the 
reduction of the basic fare in the eastern district. The dis- 
closure was the result of the examination of Mr. Bowman, of 
the New York Central, and F. W. Conner, assistant passenger 
traffic manager of the Pennsylvania, by Commissioner Porter 
and cross examination of them by J. G. Daly, representing the 
United Commercial Travelers of America, and T. E. Wood, 
chief of the transportation section of the Arkansas commission. 

One of the phases of the matter was the possibility of 
the railroads obtaining more revenue by reducing their fares, 
so as to obtain a larger occupancy of their coaches. Director 
Lorenz, of the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics, in his volume 
of statistics, included computations showing the results that 
would come from various degrees of occupancy of passenger 
cars, one of his figures indicating that if the occupancy was 
great enough that the carriers could make a profit on a fare 
of approximately one cent a mile. Mr. Bowman pointed out 
that the average of car occupancy on the New York Central 
was brought down by the occupancy in cars on branch lines. 
One train, he said, averaged six passengers to a car. He also 
pointed out that travelers did not all want to travel at the 
same time and that the railroads had to run cars in the hope 
of picking up business. 


Commissioner Porter pointed out that the railroads, in 
many instances, had reduced freight rates to obtain more 
traffic and wanted to know why, in the territory of greatest 
freight and passenger traffic density, the eastern district, the 
freight rates were the lowest and the passenger fare the highest. 
He said further that that highest fare was the highest ever known 
in Mr. Bowman’s nearly thirty years of experience in the 
passenger department of the New York Central. Mr. Porter 
wanted to know how Mr. Bowman reconciled the facts. Mr. 
Bowman said he was not trying to reconcile them, but was to 
justify the passenger fares. 

Mr. Conner, in answer to that question, pointed out that 
the Pennsylvania had a high class of business travel which 
furnished a back log of revenue, which he said he was con- 
vinced would not be increased by any reduction in the basic 
fare or the elimination of the surcharge. He said that the 
Pennsylvania felt that it should not gamble, but should try to 
preserve that business and its revenue as affording a major 
sum enabling the Pennsylvania to continue operation. He said 
that that sort of travel between New York and Washington 
yielded $14,000,000, and that between the eastern cities and 
the western termini of the Pennsylvania it furnished $18,000,000. 
Commissioner Porter sought to emphasize his point about the 
fare being the highest by interrogatively suggesting that the 
time of trains between New York and Chicago was only fifteen 
minutes less than twenty-nine or thirty years ago. 

Mr. Bowman agreed with Mr. Porter that the purpose of 









excursion fares was to stimulate business, but Mr. Porte 
pointed out that the theory of reduced fares to stimulate bug. 
ness had not been applied so as to benefit the man who ha 
to be at a certain place at a certain time, and that the raj, 
roads were taking advantage of his necessities. He said th 
sum and substance of the fare structure was to penalize ti, 
business man who had to meet an engagement at a certaiy 
time who could not take advantage of the week-end and othe 
excursion fare periods. Mr. Porter said that if he could a. 
commodate his business to the excursion schedules he migh; 
obtain transportation for as low as half a cent a mile. Mf 
Bowman admitted that a railroad could make money on suc 
low fares if a big enough volume of business could be obtained 
But, he added, such a volume could not be obtained at all times 
to which Mr. Porter retorted that “you have never tried it” 
When Mr. Bowman estimated that the occupancy of main line 
coaches was about half their capacity, Mr. Porter said that the 
railroad could carry 40 more passengers in a coach without 
extra expense. 

When Commissioner Porter and Messrs. Daly and Wooi 
began asking Mr. Conner questions showing a comparison be. 
tween fares in the east and those in the south and west, Mr 
Conner said the conditions in the territories were not at all 
comparable, and he said the Pennsylvania would not yield its 
judgment as to what was best for the eastern district rail. 
roads to that of the western and southern railroads, the pas. 
senger revenues of which were so much less than the three 
principal passenger carriers in the eastern district. Their pas. 
senger revenue, he said, was 73 per cent of that of the whole 
district. The three lines, he pointed out, had passenger rev. 
enues equal to 43 per cent of the country as a whole, and that 
the Pennsylvania alone produced more than 21 per cent of that. 

It was the profound conviction of the Pennsylvania, said 
Mr. Conner, that as conditions were now, its passenger revenue 
was greater under the existing fare than it would be under 
any other basic fare. Mr. Porter wanted to know if that was 
not so, because in the east there were many who had to use 
the railroad and that therefore the railroad could get the high 
fare. 

Mr. Conner said that he would not put the matter in just 
that way, but he said Mr. Porter was near the fact. Mr. Con- 
ner added that if and when business came back to normal the 
Pennsylvania was confident its revenue would reflect that trend. 
Mr. Conner expressed the belief that subsequent to 1929 there 
had been an accelerated competition on the highway, unshackled 
as to fares, that continued to 1933. In the next year, he said, 
there was a bit of cessation and passenger revenue went up 
10 per cent. Joseph B. Eshelman, attorney for the Pennsyl- 
vania, suggested that the passenger revenue was also affected 
by general business conditions and Mr. Conner agreed to that. 

While Commissioner Porter was basing questions, appal- 
ently on the assumption that the cost of hauling passengers 
in the east was the same as in the west and south, Mr. Eshel- 
man directed attention to the fact, as he said, that the figures 
put into the record by Mr. White, of Coordinator Eastman’s 
staff, showed that the cost of carrying passengers in the east- 
ern district was higher than in the south and west. 


Mr. Conner expressed the belief that the Pennsylvania had 
no moral right to experiment, to gamble, with the revenues of 
the company in a period such as this, by reducing fares. In 
answer to a question by Mr. Eshelman the witness expressed 
the belief that a reduction in the basic fare would be followed 
by a reduction in revenue of about the same percentage. He 
said that the excursion fares, to which Mr. Fox had devoted 
considerable attention in his testimony, had created new trafic, 
that is traffic that would not have moved, except for the low 
fares. = 


“I don’t believe much traffic could be brought back to the 
railroad,” said Mr. Conner in connection with the talk about 
reduced fares as an invitation. “I say that because in the 
Pennsylvania family, the children of which can travel free, often 
insist in riding in father’s automobile.” 

Asserting that the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee had 
not been benefited by the experiments in fares that were begut 
in the western district in the fall of 1931 and reached their 
peak in 1933, Lloyd E. Butler, general traffic manager of that 
railroad, advocated a basic fare of 2.5 cents a mile in western 
territory. On cross examination, by R. S. Outlaw, he said he 
was not asking that a minimum rate order be put on the west 
ern district railroads, so that a line wishing to make lower 
fares could not do so. Variations in the rate of fare, he said, 
irritated the public. In the mass of figures submitted by the 
witness it appeared that the passenger revenue of that road 
fell from $3,814,993 in 1922 to $2,427,071 in 1933. The high 
point, the exhibits showed, was $5,503,207 in 1927. Deficits were 
incurred, $588,311 in 1932, $244,517 in 1933, and $243,803 in the 
twelve-month period ended with November, 1934. 
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The Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee, the witness said, 
went to the basic 2-cent far of the steam roads in the western 
district on account of the competition of those roads with the 
electrically operated North Shore. Under that rate of fare, he 
said, the number of passengers increased, but the result was 
a reduction in revenue notwithstanding the fact that there 
was an improvement in business and the holding of the Sen- 
tury of Progress Fair. Mr, Butler said it was the conviction 
of the management of the road that a basic fare of 2 cents 
was too low. He urged that it be made high enough to cover 
the operating cost, taxes and a margin. Had the fare been 2.5 
cents in 1934, Mr. Butler said, the road would have had a net 
of $93,600 instead of a deficit of $243,803 in the twelve months 
ended with November, 1934, 

Bus competition, Mr. Butler said, was not a major factor in 
the territory of the North Shore because of the relatively slow 
schedules of the carriers on the highways. So far as he could 
see, Mr. Butler said, the 2-cent fare did not have much effect 
on the busses. Private automobiles, he said, could not make 
fast time between Milwaukee and Chicago on account of road 
conditions. The steam railroads, he said, were the ones the 
competition of which was felt by the North Shore. His thought, 
he said, was that a fare of 2.5 cents a mile would not be ex- 
cessive, would cover operating cost and taxes and leave a 
margin for the company. 

Eastern railroads yielded time to enable Mr. Butler to tes- 
tify in the time set aside for them, so that he might return 
to his work. In a discussion as to further procedure after Mr. 
Butler had been excused, it developed that the Baltimore & 
Ohio would disagree with other eastern lines. C. R. Webber, 
its counsel, therefore asked that his witness be permitted to 
be the last in the time allotted to the eastern lines. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, E. D. New York.) In action to recover 
alleged overpayments of freight charges, railway held entitled 
to clear and unmistakable allegation that proper rates were 
established by tariff published by railway and approved by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. (Bushwick McPhilben Cor- 
poration vs. Bush Terminal R. R. Co., 8 Fed. Sup. 684.) 

In action to recover alleged overpayments of freight charges, 
each shipment and each alleged overpayment should be sep- 
arately stated and numbered.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) In action against rail- 
road to recover statutory penalty for charging excessive fare, 
conflicting evidence held to take case to jury (Code 1932, secs. 
8295, 8470). Plaintiff’s testimony showed that she was charged 
$1.30 for half-fare ticket from Columbia to Summerville after 
being informed that fare was $1.08, while testimony of de- 
fendant was to effect that plaintiff asked for ticket from Colum- 
bia to Charleston, and that if she had requested ticket to Sum- 
merville he would have sold it to her for $1.10. (Kinsey vs. 
Southern Ry. Co., 177 S. E. Rep. 149.) 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) Clause in bill of lading 
exempting carrier by water from liability for loss by fire held 
not invalid as contrary to morals or public policy, though bill 
did not unconditionally relieve carrier from liability, since it 
was not contract against negligence, and merely shifted burden 
of proof as to cause of fire from carrier to shipper (Civ. Code, 
art. 2754; Act No. 94 of 1912, secs. 3, 10). (Amercian Cotton 
Co-op. Assn. vs. New Orleans & V. P. Co., 157 So. Rep. 733.) 
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Carrier by water held not negligent as to fire destroying 
cotton at landing, where it provided watchman who made rounds 
every hour.—Ibid. 

Generally, parties should be held to terms of contract which 
they accept, and they may contract as they please, provided 
cause of contract is lawful (Civ. Code, arts. 1895, 1901).—Ibid. 

Person has right to control his own affairs and to make 
such contracts respecting his property as he may see fit, pro- 
vided contract is not contrary to public policy (Civ. Code, arts. 
1895, 1901).—Ibid. 

Carrier cannot, by contract with shipper, exempt himself 
from liability for his own or his servant’s negligence.—lIbid. 


YARDAGE CHARGES LITIGATION 


The Supreme Court of the United States, January 14, in 
No. 606, The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al., 
appellants, vs. United States, Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Hygrade Food Products Corporation, and No. 607, The 
Union Stock Yard and Transit Co. of Chicago, appellant, vs. 
United States, Interstate Commerce Commission and Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation, noted probable jurisdiction and 
will review the cases. 

These proceedings represent an attack by the carriers on 
the order of the Commission of July 2, 1934, in No. 243875, Hy- 
grade Food Products Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. re- 
quiring petitioners to cease and desist on or before September 
25, 1934, from the practice whereby there was collected yardage 
charges from the Hygrade Food Products Corporation on ship- 
ments of livestock consigned to it at the Union Stockyard in 
Chicago in cases where delivery of such shipments was taken 
at the unloading pens and awarding reparation to the Hygrade 
corporation. 

The cases are on appeal from the district court of the 
United States for the southern district of New York, which dis- 
missed the petition attacking the order which has been stayed 
pending final disposition of the cases. The Union Stock Yard 
Company took a separate appeal, it said, because of certain 
separate and distinctive errors peculiar to it and to its situation. 


TAX ON INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, January 14, in 
a decision by Justice McReynolds in No. 272, Detroit Interna- 
tional Bridge Co., appellant, vs. Corporation Tax Appeal Board 
of the State of Michigan, affirmed a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan sustaining a state tax on the appellant which 
owns and: operates an international highway bridge across the 
Detroit River. 

The tax in question is laid under an act of 1921 which 
requires that every corporation organized or doing business un- 
der the laws of Michigan shall for the privilege of exercising 
its franchise and of transacting its business within Michigan 
pay an annual fee upon each dollar of its paid-up capital and 
surplus but no property or capital located without the state 
and.none of the capital and surplus of such corporation repre- 
sented by property exclusively used in interstate commerce 
shall in any case enter into the computation, according to the 
opinion. 

Reversal of the Michigan court’s decision was sought on 
two grounds: That “the only power it (the corporation) had 
was to engage exclusively in foreign commerce”; to tax the 
privilege of doing this would burden such commerce and offend 
the federal Constitution; that if the corporation was subject to 
the tax, the statute required the capital represented by the 
bridge structure to be excluded from the computation since 
this was used exclusively in foreign commerce. 

Justice McReynolds said the imposition had been charac- 
terized by the court below as “a privilege tax imposed as an 
incident to the right to be a corporation, and exercise cor- 
porate functions by means of paid-up capital and surplus.” He 
said the argument for reversal was, of course, ineffective if 
ownership and operation of the bridge did not constitute for- 
eign commerce. Citing Henderson Bridge Co. vs. Kentucky, 
166 U. S. 150 (17 S. Ct. Rep. 532), the court held that the bridge 
company did not transact foreign commerce—that such com- 
merce was carried on by those who paid tolls to use the bridge. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 26593, and Sub. 1, Midwest Association of Meat Packers vs. 
Alton et al., and No. 26602, Eastern Meat Packers’ Association vs. 
Alton et al. Geo. A. Hormel & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22476, H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. Proceeding 
is reopened for further hearing for purpose of receiving evidence in 
respect to rates on lake or beach sand, in carloads, from Muskegon, 
Mich., to the international boundary line and from the international 
boundary line to Westfield, Mass. i. 

Upon complainants’ request the Commission has dismissed No. 
26710 and Sub. 1, Pine Hall Brick & Pipe Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Upon complainant’s request the Commission has dismissed No. 
26654, Smith Welding Equipment Corporation, vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
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No. 26692, International Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al., No. 26701, Walter 


Young vs. A. G. S. et al., and No. 26754, E. I. DuPont De Nemours 
& Co., Inc., vs. Pennsylvania et al. ie : 

Finance No. 9262, Buffalo, Union-Carolina Railroad Construction 
loan. Certificate of June 21, 1932, is revoked and application dismissed. 

1. & S. 3928, Ex-river grain from St. Louis to the south. Petition 
on behalf of Inland Waterways Corporation, operating Federal Barge 
Line, for rehearing and reconsideration, and petition of Mississippi 
Valley Association for reconsideration and reargument denied. : 

1. & S. 3977, Classification ratings on revolving doors. Proceeding 
reopened for rehearing at such time and place as the Commission 
may hereafter direct. , 

No. 17000, part 8, Cottonseed, its products and related articles, 
Rate structure investigation. Petition of Texas Cottonseed Crushers 
Association and Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association for further 
hearing, etc., denied, without prejudice to the filing of a petition desig- 
nating the routes available prior to October 3, 1934, the cancelation of 
which on the latter date are deemed by petitioners to violate the 
provisions of the interstate commerce act. 

No. 26208, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce, on behalf of Ham- 
ilton Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. Complainants’ 
second petition for rehearing denied. 


INO. 26263, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Inc., vs. A. & S. et al. Peti- 
tion of complainant for reopening and reconsideration denied. 

Finance No. 9325, Chicago & Western Indiana bonds. Supple- 
mental application filed November 30, 1934, is dismissed. 

Finance No. 9439, Carlton & Coast construction, etc. Time pre- 


scribed in said certificate, as extended, within which the C. & C. shall 
complete the construction of the line of railroad therein authorized is 
further extended to March 15, 1935. 

Finance No. 10060, Union Pacific abandonment, operation, etc. Ef- 
fective date of certificates issued herein on October 8, 1934, in so far 
as it permits abandonment of the line between Knox and Clay Cen- 
ter, Kan., is extended for 30 days. 

No. 25569, Alabama Grocery Co., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Order entered herein on October 8, 1934, as subsequently modified to 
become effective on February 25, 1935, is further modified to become 
effective on March 27, 1935, upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead 
of February 25, 1935. 

No. 26772, Lone Star Gasoline Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 10297, Second supplemental order. Pennsylvania 
securities. The supplemental report of the Commission, by division 
4, in said proceeding dated December .27, 1934, is amended by revising 
the last sentence in the paragraph immediately preceding the find- 
ing paragraph to read as follows: ‘“‘The certificates, both temporary 
and definitive, provide for the payment of the principal and dividends in 
such coin or currency of the United States of America as, at the 
time of payment, is legal tender for public and private debts.”’ 

No. 26160, Portales Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Petition of defendants, dated December 3, 1934, for modifica- 
tion of order in so far as it relates to rates on hay, denied. 

No. 16295, Fertilizer between southern points. Petition dated 
December 12, 1934, filed by A. C. L. for modification of fourth sec- 
tion order No. 9346, entered in said proceeding, denied, sufficient justi- 
fication for relief prayed not having been shown. 


No. 26772, Lone Star Gasoline Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al. Big 
Lake Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 
PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 
No. 22094, W. I. Anderson & Co. et al. vs. Y. & M. V. et al. and 


No. 22620, Pee .soung-Angel Co. vs. I. C. et al. Defendants ask 
for dismissa: of complainants’ petition for rehearing with respect to 
reparation. 

No. 25351 and Sub. 1 and 2, California Packing Corporation vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant asks for rehearing. 

No. 26358, Lowe Brothers Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Complainant asks 
for reopening hereof for reconsideration of its findings and order of 
November 24, 1934, and the cancellation thereof. 

Finance No. 10060, Union Pacific abandonment, operation, etc. 
Applicant asks for vacation of order entered by Commission herein 
on January 8, 1935. 

No. 17000, part 8, Rate structure investigation, cottonseed, its 
products and related articles. National Cottonseed Products Corpora- 
tion, Conway Cotton Oil Co., El Dorado Oil Mills & Fertilizer Co., 
Helena Cotton Oil Mill, Osceola Cotton Oil Co., Inc., Perkins Oil Co., 
Rose City Cotton Oil Mill, Temple Cotton Oil Co., Warren Cotton Oil 
& Manufacturing Co., and West Memphis Cotton Oil Mill ask for 
reopening and further hearing. 

No. 17000, part 7, Rate structure investigation, grain and grain 
products within the western district. Railroad Rate Department of 
the Corporation Commission, State of Oklahoma, and other Oklahoma 
interests ask for reconsideration of record herein and for a modi- 
fication of certain findings, conclusions and orders herein, with re- 
spect to the following matters: Rates from Oklahoma to Kansas City, 
Mo.; rates from certain portions of Oklahoma to St. Louis, Mo.; rates 
from Oklahoma to Texas and Louisiana, and, rates from Oklahoma 
to Arkansas and to Memphis, Tenn., locally, and from Oklahoma 
to Memphis, Tenn., as proportional rates on traffic destined to the 
Mississippi Valley, the Carolinas and the southeast. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4070, the Commission has suspended from 
January 16 until August 16, schedules in supplement 111 to 
Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1468. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel the present commodity rates on ferro-phosphorus, 
in carloads, from Anniston, Ala., Rockdale and Nashville, Tenn., 
and other southern points, to Newport, Ky., and other Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings, etc., and apply in lieu thereof 
higher commodity rates. The following is illustrative, rates 
following being in cents a ton of 2,240 pounds: 


To Newport, Ky., from Anniston, Ala., present 369, proposed 515; 
Rockdale, Tenn., present 308, proposed 448. 


In I. and S. No. 4071, the Commission has suspended from 
January 18 until August 18, schedules published in supplement 
No. 34 to Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, I. C. C. No. 12131. 
The suspended schedules propose to restrict the rates and 
routing on grain, and related articles, in carloads, from Sioux 
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City and intermediate points in Iowa, to destinations in Kansas 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Colorado so as not to apply Via th 
Illinois Central Railroad to Omaha, Neb., and connections be 
yond, which would result in the application of higher cop. 
bination rates via this route. The following is illustrative 
rates in cents per 100 pounds on corn, carloads, from Sion, 
City, Ia., to Wichita, Kan., via I. C. R. R. to Omaha, thence 
Mo. Pac. to Kansas City, thence A. T. & S. F. Present, 28%. 
proposed, 34. 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


Support for shippers and groups of shippers who are pre. 
paring petitions for the postponement of the effective date of 
the Commission’s decision in the western class rate part of 
Docket No, 17000 came from an unexpected quarter when jt 
was announced, at the offices of the Western Trunk Line Com. 
mittee, that a petition asking for such a posptonement on behalf 
of the railroads was being prepared. However, the reason fo; 
the request of the railroads is not the same as for that voice 
by shipping interests. While the latter are seeking time to 
prepare and present evidence opposing the extension under 
the decision of C. F. A. Territory into Wisconsin and the Twin 
Cities (see Traffic World, January 12, p. 62), the railroads want 
postponement merely because the job of checking in the pre. 
scribed rates is too big to finish before March 20, the effective 
date prescribed. George Shaaf, member of the W. T. L. Com. 
mittee, in charge of class rates, said that, until it was determined 
how much additional time would be needed, the date of the filing 
of the petition and the time extention to be requested could 
not be determined. 

At a meeting of the traffic committee of the Illinois Manv. 
facturers’ Association, January 15, it was decided to petition 
the Commission for a postponement of the effective date of the 
decision for from 60 to 90 days. The reasons to be given in 
the petition are the same as those brought out at a meeting of 
Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin shipping interests held last week. 


VEGETABLE REPARATIONS 


The long circuit of hearings resulting from the Commis. 
sion’s reopening of No. 23004, American Fruit Growers, Inc., of 
Illinois vs. A. G. S. et al., came to a close, before Examiner 
Basham, in Chicago, January 17. The original decision in 
May, 1932, specified, on fruits and vegetables, in straight or 
mixed carloads, in standard packages, from Florida to des- 
tinations in New England, Eastern Trunk Line, C. F. A., South- 
eastern, Mississippi Valley, Carolina, and Illinois territories, a 
basis of class rates established in the so-called Shafter case, 
No. 21424, for the future and retroactively from November 1, 
1927. Theretofore, the traffic had been carried on package 
rates. The Commission said the rates should not exceed the 
lowest combinations, by weight, over the route of movement, 
and awarded reparation to that basis, adding that, in cases 
where actual weight of shipments was not known, an average 
weight of 50 pounds a package should be assumed on all vege- 
tables except celery and potatoes. The average weight to be 
used for reparation purposes on celery was set at 70 pounds. 
Potatoes were not involved. 

The reopening was on the Commission’s own motion for 
the purpose of ascertaining the applicability of rates charged 
and for determining the amount of reparation due shippers. 

Hearings were held at Boston, New York, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, and four Florida points, in addition to Chicago. 
Under the direction of John A. Ronan, attorney for the fruit 
growers’ association, attempts were made to prove reparation 
due on something like 2,000 cars. C. P. Reynolds acted as 
special attorney for the railroads. 








REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


In the ten months ended with October Class I railroads 
(switching and terminal companies not included) carried 376, 
388,000 revenue passengers as against 359,768,000 in the corre- 
spinding period of 1933, with passenger revenue accruals of 
$288,940,914 as against $274,713,142 in the 1933 period, according 
to revenue traffic ‘statistics compiled from carrier reports by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 

Revenue a passenger mile averaged 1.91 cents in the tel 
months as against 2.02 cents in the 1933 period. 

Revenue a ton mile averaged 9.83 mills in the ten months 
ended with October, as against 10.04 mills in the 1933 period. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in I, & S. 4068, assigned for January 18, at San Francisco, 
Calif., before Examiner Brown and Railroad Commission of State of 
California, was canceled. 
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LOANS TO RAILROADS 


“We have given a great deal of study to the railroad situa- 
ion and feel that there is considerable that this corporation 
an safely do in aid of railroads generally, without ultimate 
pss to the government,” said Jesse H. Jones, chairman of 
ne Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in a report to Con- 
ress summarizing the activities of the corporation and re- 
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thence 


28%; porting its condition as of December 31, 1934. 

‘It is not our thought even to approach railroad owner- 
ship, but with some further loans and probably some limited 
uarantees, we can help very materially in reorganzations and 

. onsolidations.” 
© Pre Asked what he meant by “limited guarantees,” Chairman 
ate of jones said the idea simply was that the corporation should 
om ot Mave some latitude in dealing with reorganization situations— 
nen it some authority to do a little “horse trading” in attempting to 
_ Com: iron out some of the reorganization situations, and in bringing 
behalt ogether the interested parties. 
for As to loans to railroads the report said: 
Voiced 
me to Loans outstanding to 58 railroads, including receivers, total $376,- 
unde 509,439.44. The aggregate market, or appraised value of the collateral 
a pledged to secure these loans, is in excess of $600,000,000. Included 
Twin in these loans are loans aggregating $51,760,227.05 to seven railroads 
want which, after the loans were made, were placed in receivership or 
> Dre. fled petitions under the bankruptcy act. Our Railroad Division es- 
Oe timates that on the basis of present market values, there is a de- 
eCtive ficiency in the collateral of eleven roads aggregating approximately 
Com. $17,000,000. The security that we hold for these loans and that we will 
Nined receive from such roads as are reorganized, will probably be worth at 


filing least the amount of the loans. 
could The lending power of the corporation expires January 
31, 1985. Chairman Jones said in the report that if the activi- 


Janu- ties of the corporation were to be extended, the board recom- 


‘ition mended that the corporation be authorized to make or extend 
f the loans to mature on or before January 31, 1945. The corpora- 
on in tion may now make loans for five years. 

1g of It is proposed to extend the lending power of the corpora- 
veek, tion for two more years. 

The report showed that in the life of the corporation— 
from Feb. 2, 1932, through Dec. 31, 1934—authorized loans to 
railroads and receivers totaled $465,106,080, and that actual 

mis. [oan disbursements -to railroads and receivers in that period 
, of totaled $447,283,272.11. 
iner Two columns were carried in the report showing loans 


in authorized and disbursed before and after March 3, 1933, the 
report stating that the purpose was to show authorizations and 


des.- disbursements prior to March 4, 1933, and since March 4, 1933. 
uth- That was the date President Roosevelt took office. As to rail- 
3, a roads it was disclosed that before March 4, 1933, d’sbursements 


ase. totaled $325,417,074.57, and after March 4, through December 
31, 1934, $121,866,197.54. 


a F 

age In the year 1934 loans disbursed to railroads and receivers 
the of railroads totaled $53,189,013.62. 

st, Chairman Jesse H. Jones, of the Reconstruction Finance 
Seg Corporation, said January 14, after a conference with President 
age Roosevelt, that the corporation would recommend legislation 
ge. extending the life of the corporation two years from January 
be 31, 1935, and changes in the present RFC act, including changes 
ds. to permit greater assistance to railroads than now was possible 

under the act. He declined to state what the changes were. 

for In Finance No. 10334, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
ed Railroad Co. assumption and pledge, the Commission, by divi- 
ay sion 4, in a supplemental report, has modified its previous 
Ye. report and order of April 21, 1934, 199 I. C. C. 540, to permit 
~ changes to be made in the carrier’s equipment improvement 
‘it program covered in this case. Expenditure of $1,716,000 for 
. improvements, to be financed by a PWA loan, was heretofore 
approved. Not all the money was needed for the planned work 


and the carrier now proposes to air condition 26 additional 
coaches at an estimated cost of $101,000 and to purchase two 
high speed stream-lined locomotives for use in fast passenger 
Service at a cost of $175,000. This will make the total cost of 


Is the equipment $10,000 in excess of the $1,716,000 approved, but 
7 arrangements have been made for the payment of the additional 
nd cost in the form of advance rental. 
yf : The Commission, division 4, in a supplemental report in 
Finance No. 10458, has approved a change in its prior report, 
e 199 I. C. C. 607, so that the Great Northern may obtain a loan 
of $930,000 instead of $850,000 as originally approved from the 
" PWA to finance the rebuilding of 652 refrigerator cars at a 
sreater cost than originally estimated. The work also includes 
5 the repairing of 487 refrigerator carg not in issue in the supple- 


mental report. 

Because the applicants have withdrawn their applications 
for loans from the RFC, the Commission has dismissed proceed- 
ings in Finance No. 9184, Missouri & North Arkansas Railway 
Co. receiver's reconstruction loan; Finance No, 9370, Stockton 
Terminal & Eastern Railroad reconstruction loan, and Finance 
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No. 9536, Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad Co. recon- 
struction loan. Loans for specified amounts were approved in 
each of the cases but they were not made by the RFC. The 
loan certificates have been revoked. 

In Finance No. 9832, Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
receiver reconstruction loan, in which the receiver applied for a 
loan of $1,076,594 from the RFC and the Commission approved 
the loan, the Commission has revoked the loan certificate and 
dismissed the case. The dismissal order stated that no loan 
had been made to the receiver by the RFC and that there had 
been no further proceedings since February 25, 1933, when the 
Commission approved the loan. 

“Completion of the Wabash Railway Company’s new bridge 
across the Missouri River at St. Charles, Missouri, was assured 
today when Public Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes an- 
nounced a loan of $2,350,000 for that purpose, which is estimated 
to provide 2,650,000 man-hours of employment next year,” said 
the PWA January 16. “Work on the construction site will pro- 
vide 1,050,000 man-hours and production of steel, concrete and 
other materials used will create 1,600,000 hours of indirect em- 
ployment. 

“Work can be commenced immediately and be finished within 
a year. The Wabash already has spent approximately $926,v00 
in preliminary construction in connection with the bridge and 
relocation of its lines to run over the new bridge. Construction 
was suspended when the company went into receivership. 

“The old bridge to be replaced with the new one is in a bad 
state of repair and can be used only at low speeds. Use of it 
must be discontinued within the next 18 months. The new bridge 
will enable the company to operate its heavy power at regular 
speed. The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved the 
project as desirable for the improvement of transportation facili- 
ties, as required by the national industrial recovery act. 

“This is the second PWA loan to the Wabash, the first loan 
of $1,481,000 being for the purchase of 13,000 tons of rails and 


fastenings and repairing a large amount of equipment. All of 
the work financed by the first loan has been completed.” 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION 
Representative McCormack, of Massachusetts, has intro- 


duced H. R. 3006, a bill to amend paragraph (1) of section 3 of 
the interstate commerce act by adding at the end thereof a new 
sentence to read as follows: “The word ‘locality,’ as used 
herein, includes any port with respect to import, export, and 
coastwise traffic routed through it.” Identical measures were 
introduced at the preceding Congress and the Senate interstate 
commerce committee held a hearing on one of them, S. 2477, the 
Goldsborough bill, but took no action on it before adjourn- 
ment. (See Traffic World, May 5, p. 887, and May 19,, p. 969.) 

Senator McCarran, of Nevada, has introduced S. 344, to 
limit length of trains to seventy cars. 

Senator King, of Utah, has introduced S. 394, a bill to reg- 
ulate the transportation of passengers and property in inter- 
state and foreign commerce by motor carriers operating on 
the public highways through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the state commissions as proposed heretofore. 

Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, has introduced S. 338, a 
bill authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to make a 
survey of a proposed deep-waterway canal, 300 feet wide and 
25 feet deep, running from Lake Michigan through Black Lake, 
via Zeeland, Hudsonville, and Jenison, to a point on Grand River 
near Grandville, thence up Grand River to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Representative Lehlbach, of New Jersey, has introduced 
H. R. 3269, a bill providing for sale of the Port of Newark 
army base to the city of Newark, N. J. 

Representative Ramspeck, of Georgia, has introduced H. R. 
3042, a bill to amend section 1, paragraph 5, of the interstate 
commerce act, by adding at the end thereof the following: 


And provided further, That all such charges for the transporta- 
tion of property between the different rate-making or geographical 
sections of the United States as now designated or may hereafter be 
designated by the Interstate Commerce Commission for rate-making 
purposes be so adjusted as to cause no greater charge for the trans- 
portation of property moving from one rate-making or geographical 
section into another rate-making or geographical section, than the 
charge for the transportation of the same or like classes of traffic 
moving wholly within the destination rate-making or geographical 
section, distance considered; and wherever differences exist entitling 
rail carriers in one rate-making or geographical section to higher 
revenues than carriers in another rate-making or geographical sec- 
tion, such differences in revenue needs shall be recognized in divisions 
of rates among the several carriers affected. 

Sec. 2. All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 


Representative Nichols, of Oklahoma; has introduced H. R. 
3452, a bill to promote safety in connection with operation of 
commercial motor vehicles in interstate commerce by making 
it unlawful to work employes operating vehicles more than 
eight consecutive hours. Employes covered by the bill, after 
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working eight hours continuously, would not be permitted to go 
on duty again until they had been off duty at least eight con- 
secutive hours. Enforcement of the act would be vested in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Senator Copeland, of New York, in S. 754, would amend 
section 21 of the merchant marine act of 1920 so as to exempt 
the Virgin Islands from the coastwise laws of the United States 
until the President shall by proclamation declare that an ade- 
quate shipping service has been established to such islands and 
fix a date for going into effect of same. 

Senator Robinson, for Senator Tydings, of Maryland, has 
introduced S. 671, a bill amending the interstate commerce act 
by inserting at the beginning thereof the caption ‘Part I’ and 
by substituting for the words “this act” wherever they occur the 
words “this part,” but such part I may continue to be cited as 
the “interstate commerce act.” In section 2 of the bill para- 
graphs 3 and 4 of section 15 of the act, relating to establish- 
ment of through routes, are amended. 

Senator Fletcher, of Florida, has introduced S. 650, a bill 
amending section 23 of the merchant marine act of 1920 allow- 
ing deductions from net income for income tax purposes in 
the cases of owners of vessels Who use earnings for construct- 
ing new vessels. 

Representative Dirksen, of Illinois, has introduced H. R. 
3610, amending the fourth section. The bill is identical with 
the Pettengill bill (H. R. 3263). (See Traffic World, Jan. 12, 
ne. TL.) 

Representative Kramer, of California, has introduced H. R. 
36138, a bill to regulate brake equipment on freight cars. 

Representative Mapes, of Michigan, has introduced H. R. 
3617, a bill to promote safety of employes and travelers on the 
railroads by compelling such carriers to maintain tracks, bridges 
and appurtenances thereto in safe and suitable condition. Sen- 
ator Murray, of Montana, has introduced a companion bill in 
the Senate, S. 543. 

Representative Boland, of Pennsylvania, has introduced 
H. R. 3625, a bill imposing excise taxes on motor busses and 
motor trucks operating as common carriers in interstate com- 
merce as follows: Truck with capacity of one and one-half 
tons and less, 2 cents a mile; truck with capacity exceeding 
one and one-half tons, 3 cents a mile; bus with seating capacity 
of ten passengers or fewer, 2 cents a mile, and more than ten 
passengers, 3 cents a mile. 

Representative Haines, of Pennsylvania, has introduced 
H. R. 3801, a bill to provide for the transportation and distri- 
bution of mails on motor-vehicle routes. The Commission would 
be required to fix fair and reasonable rates for the service. 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, has introduced S. 573, a bill to 
amend paragraph (8) of section 1 of the interstate commerce 
act so as to make it unlawful for a pipe line to transport any 
article or commodity manufactured, mined or produced by it 
or under its authority or which it may own in whole or in part, 
or in which it may have any interest, direct or indirect, through 
stock ownership, or use, interlocking directors or officers, or 
other lawful means. 

Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, has introduced S. 874, 
amending paragraph 1 of section 3 of the interstate commerce 
act by making the word “locality” include “any port with re- 
spect to import, export and coastwise traffic routed through it.” 
This is identical with the bill introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative McCormack. Senator Walsh also introduced S. 873, 
a bill to prevent discriminations against American ships and 
ports. 

Senator McNary, of Oregon, has introduced S. 619, a bill 
to amend section 27 of the merhant marine act of 1920 by 
adding thereto the following: 


Provided further, that this section shall not apply to merchan- 
dise loaded on railroad cars and transported in any railroad-car 
feriy operated between fixed termini on_the Great Lakes as a part 
of a rail route or to railroad freight traffic transported in any vessel 
pursuant to rail and water rate tariffs, if such car ferry or vessel 
is owned by a common carrier and operated as part of a rail route 
‘with the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and if the 
stock of such common carrier, or its predecessor, was owned or 
controlled by a common carrier by rail prior to June 5, 1920, and if the 
stock of the common carrier owning such car ferry or vessel is, with 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, now owned or 
controlled by any common carrier by rail. 

Bills to give effect to recommendations made by the Com- 
mission in its annual report to Congress changing the time 
for submission of its annual reports to Congress and keeping 
members of the Commission, on expiration of their terms, in 
office until their successors have been appointed and have quali- 
fied, have been introduced in the Senate by Senator Wheeler, 
chairman of the interstate commerce committee. The bill 
fixing the time for making reports as on or before January 1 
of each year is S. 943, and the other measure is S. 945. 

Representative Buck, of California, has introduced H. R. 
3455, a bill to modify the provisions of the air mail act of 1934, 
so as to permit mail contracts to be awarded to transcontinental 
contractors for coastal service. 
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Chairman Rayburn, of the House committee on intersty 
and foreign commerce, also has introduced bills, H. R, 4 
and H. R. 4006, to amend the interstate commerce act yjj 
respect to the time for the filing of annual reports by the (Coy 
mission and to commissioners “holding over” until their gy, 










cessors have qualified, as recommended by the Commission, I 
Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, has introduced S. 93) 

bill authorizing the Postmaster General to extend air mail cq, 

tracts entered into under the air mail act of 1934 for six mont E 






Representative Dockweiler, of California, has introdycg 
H. R. 3611, a bill to repeal the following in the air mail a 
of 1934: “After October 1, 1934, no air-mail contractor shy 
hold more than three contracts for carrying air mail, and; 
case of the contractor of any primary route, no contract fy 
any other primary route shall be awarded to or extended fy 
such contractor.” 

Senator Russell, of Georgia, has submitted a concurrey 
resolution, No. 6, declaring it to be the sense of Congress thy 
in the administration of the interstate commerce act, it wou 
be to the best interests of the people of the United States ,) 
have a uniform scale of transportation rates on a mileage bas, 
that would apply equally in all sections of the country. Ty 
resolution was referred to the Senate interstate commer 
committee. 


RAILWAY TRACK SCALE TESTING 


The National Bureau of Standards, of the U. S. Departmay 
of Commerce, has issued its annual report of activities of thi of t 
railway track scale testing service of the bureau for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1934, one of a series issued for the cor 
sideration and information of agencies concerned with or inf goes 
terested in the condition and accuracy of railway track scale: fi it ‘ 
In a discussion of test results, the report in part says: 

The percentage of scales found accurate within tolerance, 77.9 pul jeac 
cent, is 2.7 per cent lower than the corresponding figure for las 
year, 80.6 per cent. With the single exception of 1928 when th 
percentage of scales found within tolerance decreased one-tenth of on 
per cent from that found in 1927, this is the first year since 19} 
that this figure has failed to show an increase over the figure fo 
the preceding year. ; . 

It is interesting to note that there is a marked difference in th 
accuracy tendency of railroad-owned and industry-owned scales. The 




































percentage within tolerance, in the case of the former group, is § wh 
per cent, representing an increase of 4.1 per cent over the preceding 
year when the figure was 80.3 per cent; this is a very excellent recori pas 
especially in view of prevailing conditions. The figure for industry- be 
owned scales, on the contrary, has dropped very sharply, there being ab 
a decrease in this group of 10.0 per cent, from 81.1 per cent to 711 ha 
per cent. no 
The Western District again leads in percentage of scales found m 
correct, with 87.0 per cent, practically the same as last year’s figure ha 
of 87.6 per cent. The percentage of railroad-owned scales found th 
correct rises from 87.0 per cent to 92.9 per cent, an all-time high for 
any district; industry-owned scales have fallen from 88.8 per cent co 
to 79.9 per cent. to 


The Eastern District comes next in order but shows a decrease ex 
in percentage of scales accurate, from 81.7 per cent to 74.1 per cent. al 
Industry-owned scales are largely responsible for this change since th 
the figure for railroad-owned scales remains constant, 81.6 per cent m 
in 1933, and 81.7 per cent in 1934, while the corresponding figures for It 


industry-owned scales are 82.0 per cent and 67.8 per cent. } in 

The Southern District still shows the least satisfactory conditions e} 
although from the standpoint of general improvement it has the best m 
record of all, being the only one to show a substantial increase over t] 
last year, 3.8 per cent, from 67.5 per cent to 71.3 per cent. Railroad- 0! 
owned scales have improved from 69.9 per cent to 76.3 per cent; in- v 





dustry-owned scales from 59.2 per cent to 64.9 per cent. In this latter 
connection it should be noted that in 1933 too few industry-owned 
scales were tested in the South for the percentage of scales found 
correct to be relied upon as representative, so that this increase may 
be more apparent than real. This year 190 railroad-owned scales and 
151 industry-owned scales were tested in this district and percentage 
figures based on these numbers should, it seems, be reasonably rep- 
resentative of the whole. 


CONGRESS AND SHIPPERS 

Members of the National Industrial Traffic League have 
been urged by J. H. Beek, executive secretary, on recommends 
tion of R. C. Fulbright, chairman of the League’s legislative 
committee, carefully to consider proposed legislation pending 
in Congress affecting transportation and communicate thell 
views to their respective representatives in Congress. 

Referring to the bills sponsored by organized railroad labor, 
including the six-hour-day bill, Mr. Beek said: 

“It is safe to say that a great deal of pressure will be 
brought to bear upon the members of Congress to enact this 
legislation. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that the 
shipping interests of the country generally make known thelf 
views to their congressmen.” 

J. H. Johnston, traffic manager of the Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, has written to the Oklahoma senators 
and representatives in Congress on the subject of transportation 
legislation, with particular reference to statement made in a 
booklet setting forth railroad policies issued by the Association 
of American Railroads. Mr. Johnston took exception to some 
of the railroad statements but agreed, among other things, '? 
those parts of the railroad platform calling for private owner 
ship and operation and regulation of all transport by the samé 
body. 
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Eastman Warns Labor 


oordinator, in Address at Chicago, Unavailingly Tells 
Labor Leaders of Rail Problems and Asks 
Avoidance of Their Proposed Legislation 















Between 1,500 and 2,000 national and regional officers and 








itroducali/ eneral chairmen, representing 21 railroad labor unions, listened 
Mail afMfrespectfully, January 12, to Coordinator Eastman plead for an 
Lor shf/.pandonment of their move toward six-hour-day legislation and 
, and j other legislation which would add expense to rail operation, and 
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then promptly voted to push such legislation at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

There had been a conference, in Mr. Eastman’s suite at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, before he made his talk, but the lead- 
ers of the union gathering were not to be moved at that con- 
ference, any more than the whole body was to be moved at the 
general meeting. ; 

In his address, the Coordinator said that he was sympathetic 
with the attempts of labor to increase railroad employment but 
he hardly could see how that could be accomplished by adding 
“at least $400,000,000 to railroad expenses.” He prefaced that 
remark with a sort of elementary lesson in railroad finance, in 
which he placed the blame for the rail troubles equally on the 
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artmenfae depression, on the rail debt and upon new and unregulated forms 
3 of thm of transportation competition. He said: 

rm fisca| Organized labor has a strong and secured position in the rail- 
“He Col road industry and much political and other power. Along with power 
1 OF in (B® goes responsibility. Those who have power must use it wisely, or 
scales fae it will turn and rend them. In labor organizations, this applies to 
2 “the rank and file as well as to the leaders, for it has often seemed 
ye to me that while the leaders are in the front rank, they do not always 
77.9 pe jead but at times are driven. I say this in no disrespect to them. 
for last They are long-headed, able, forceful men, but they are dealing with 
hen the elemental forces which now and then get out of hand. On such 
h of one occasions it may be possible to stay in front but not to lead. So 
nee 192) I address my remarks to the privates in the ranks as well as to 
ure for the lieutenants, the captains, the colonels, and the generals. 


You are, as I have said, a recognized and powerful force in the 


e in the railroad industry, and I want to talk to you as such and consider 
es. Thi with you the situation in which the railroads find themselves and 
, is 844 where your best interests lie. 

"eceding I do not need to tell you that the railroads are now, and for the 


t recori 


Fine. past four years have been, in a bad state of health. You Know it, 
idustry- 


because you have suffered from it, and very severely. You have been 


e being able to maintain your wage rates better than many other workers 
to 71.1 have, although the average is certainly not high, but wage rates do 
not tell the whole story. Since 1920, railroad employment has been 
3 found more than cut in two, and those who have continued to be employed 
s figure have suffered acutely from furloughs and part time. It is natural 
| found that you should be greatly concerned about the future. 
igh for What is the reason for this situation? The main reason is, of 
er cent course, the depression. If products are not produced or people are 
too poor to travel, traffic falls off accordingly. Railroads are an 
ecrease excellent hkarometer of general business conditions. But this is not 
Tr cent. all. The railroad debt situation enters into it, and I shall have some- 
e since thing to say about that. But a very big factor has been the tre- 
or cent mendously increased competition from other forms of transportation. 
res for It began to have its effect long before the depression, and first of all 
By in the passenger business. The private automobile and to a lesser 
ditions extent the bus have cut very deeply into that business. Then the 
1e best motor truck began to cut into the freight traffic, first into the less- 
@ over than-carload and then into the carload, until today we find trucks 
ilroad- operating in every part of the country and carrying, all told, a great 
nt; in- volume of business. The waterways and water lines have multiplied. 
- latter Airplanes are flying everywhere. There has been a great increase 
owned in pipe-line construction. They are carrying most of the crude oil 
found which the boats do not carry, a large volume of gasoline, and quan- 
e may tities of natural gas which takes the place of coal. Hydro-electric 
2s and power over transmission lines is also substituting for coal, which 
entage has always been the great standby of railroad traffic. To add to the 
y rep- railroad troubles, the relatively high level of many freight rates com- 
pared with the prices of many commodities has made industry look 
for ways and means of avoiding transportation by spreading plants 
and warehouses; and much of this sort of thing has been done. 
- Railroad Debts 
enda- 
aie Now let us look into this debt matter. You may have the thought 
. that if only the railroad debt could be greatly reduced, the railroad 
nding troubles and your troubles would be over. The money which has 
their gone into railroad property has come, mostly from three sources— 
stocks, bonds, and earnings. The stockholders are the real owners. 
Except where lines have been leased, there is no obligation to pay 
abor, the stockholders anything, and in times like these they get very 
little. Only a very few fortunately situated operating railroads have 
1 be continued to pay dividends. The bonds represent borrowed money, 
, and most of them are secured by mortgage. The interest on this 
this debt dverages about 4% per cent and in general is a fixed obligation. 
+ the If it is not paid, bankruptcy or receivership normally results, and 
their it has so resulted for 55 railroads operating 42,249 miles of road, 
over twice the mileage of the railroads of Great Britain and more 
than the mileage in Canada. Over a billion and a half of bonds are 
seed now in default. . 
tors Less than half of the money which has gone into the railroads 
to Was borrowed on bonds, but moré has come from bonds than from 
tion Stock, In the past there was much stock watering, which means 
in a the issue of stock representing no real investment; but much of this 
: inflation was eliminated by receiverships and reorganizations, and in 
tion other instances the situation has been remedied by building up the 
ome Property through earnings. There are still railroads with a total of 
- to stock and bonds exceeding the money which has gone into the prop- 
’ “ erty, but some of the worst offenders, like the Seaboard Air Line 
ne Hy the Frisco, are bankrupt, and taking the railroads as a whole 
ame he stock and bonds outstanding amount to considerably less than 
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the cost of the properties. Many railroads are capitalized very con- 
servatively. In the past there were also many railroad scandals and 
much exploitation of one kind and another, and these evils have left 
their marks; but if there had been none of these things the rea- 
sonable investment in railroad property would yet have greatly ex- 
ceeded the outstanding debt. 

The railroads borrowed money, often because they could get it 
in no other way and often because they could get it at a very low 
rate of interest. Those who loaned the money are entitled to their 
interest, just the same as those who have loaned money to the United 
States. here is nothing extortionate or unjust about their claims. 
Nevertheless, the large amount of indebtedness has hurt the railroads 
during the depression in the way that debt always hurts a debtor at 
such times. They could suspend dividends on their stock but not in- 
terest on their bonds, and in the endeavor to keep out of the hands 
of the sheriff many of them have allowed their properties to run down. 

I know of no way in which a debtor can be relieved of debt, 


without the consent of his creditors, except by inability to pay 
and the process of bankruptcy or its equivalent. In the case of large 
railroad companies with bonds widely scattered in many hands, it 


is ordinarily impossible to obtain any voluntary adjustment. The 
railroads now in bankruptcy or receivership will undoubtedly be 
reorganized with debt much reduced through conversion into stock, 
and others may have to go through the same process. Such re- 
organizations should help their credit standing in the future, at the 
expense of many unfortunate people. But it is impossible to cure 
railroad troubles by this means alone. 

No one will buy railroad securities in the future if the roads 
are able to earn only a bare margin over a debt reduced by the pro- 
cess of bankruptcy. In fact, the effect of such experience upon the 
stockholders and bondholders whose past investments are wiped 
out or impaired will be such that prospective investors will require 
much greater assurance of earnings in the future than they have in 
the past. Debt reduction will be a helpful thing, but only if accom- 
pained by a age of restored earnings in the future. The conduct 
of railroads by private capital and private enterprise cannot be suc- 
cessful without profit, present or prospective. There is no possible 
escape from this conclusion, for profit is the cornerstone of the sys- 
tem. It will be necessary, therefore, for the railroads to earn a rea- 
sonable profit. 


The Competitive Situation 


The railroads are subject to rigorous Federal regulation, whereas 
their competitiors are so regulated to a lesser degree or not at all. 
This situation should be cured, and I believe it will be. Some of 
their competitors probably enjoy what amount to subsidies at public 
expense, and these may be relatively greater in amount or effect 
than the public aid given in the past to the railroads. I am under- 
taking to develop all of the available facts on this matter and they 
will be made public. To the extent that an unjust situation is dis- 
closed, it should be corrected, so far as it is practicable to correct it. 

The competitive situation will be improved by such measures, 
and every form of transportation will share in the benefits. How- 
ever, these measures will, in my judgment, be only a partial and 
incomplete answer to the railroad problem. They will not affect at 
all the tendency of industry to avoid high railroad transportation 
costs, or, for example, the competition of the private automobile, the 
pipe line, or the electric transmission line. They will by no means 
suppress the competition of the trucks, the busses, the airplanes, and 
the water carriers. These forms of transportation provide service that 
the public wants and they are here to stay. 

The main answer to the railroad problem, I believe, lies in the 
stimulation and regaining and creation of business, by the adjustment 
of operations, service, equipment, and rates to present-day conditions. 
It is a great mistake to assume that there is just so much trans- 
portation to be performed and no more. Suppose there had been such a 
theory in thé stage-coach and canal-boat days, would the railroads 
ever have been built? Suppose Henry Ford had gone on that assump- 
tion, would the low-priced automobile ever have been developed? As 
a matter of fact, the automobile has created a travel habit in the 
American people which far surpasses anything that was ever dreamed 
of when the railroads monopolized the field of long-distance travel. 
Nor have the opportunities been exhausted by any manner of means. 
Give the American public quick, convenient, comfortable, and safe 
means of transportation at the right price, and they will travel and 
move goods to a far greater extent than you may think possible. 

With credit, enterprise, and proper encouragement and help from 
the Government and labor, the means of stimulating and increas- 
ing railroad business, in my judgment, are or soon will be at hand, 
and therein lies the greatest hope for railroad employment in the 
future. In the studies which my organization have undertaken of 
railroad operation, service, equipment, and rates, we have tried to 
keep this idea uppermost. We have already, I believe, shown some 
of the possibilities, and we shall show many more before we are 
through. If thought and effort can be turned in these directions, 
and if all concerned will pull together, I have no doubt as to the 
eventual outcome, although it will, of course, take time. 


The Six-Hour Day 


Now I may be right in all this and I may be wrong, but in either 
event what ought railway labor to do? It seems perfectly clear to 
me that it is no time to add to railroad expense, and that labor will 
suffer if this is done. Take the six-hour day. The possibilities of 
consumption in this country have never been remotely approached, 
and I hope that we can find the way out by increasing consumption 
rather than by decreasing production. But pass that over. The 
six-hour day, unless it is put in at the expense of labor, will add at 
least $400,000,000 to railroad expenses. The railroads cannot possibly 
stand that without harm, unless an equivalent burden is put at the 
same time upon their competitors; and I doubt whether they can 
stand it without harm even then, unless a like burden is put upon 
all industry. I say that because of the extent to which transporta- 
tion is discouraged when its prices get out of line with commodity 
prices generally. The shortened workday, if it is anything, is a 
— issue. It cannot be applied to the railroads alone without 

isaster. 

_. Take legislation, also, like the full-crew bill or the train-length 
bill. Perhaps they can be sustained on the ground of safety, although 
I think you will agree that this is, at least, debatable, But as mere 
“‘make-work”’ measures, what will they do to the railroads in their 
competition with the trucks and boats and all the other competitive 
agencies? Has railway labor anything to gain by putting such a 
handicap on their own form of transportation? 


Expansion Reduction 


Now let us consider decreases in expense. There are many which 


are feasible and which would not hurt service and in many cases 
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would help it. At all events let us assume that there are such oppor- 
tunities. Most of them would in themselves tend to save labor. Where 
do the best interests of railway labor lie? Take the case of Henry 
Ford again. He produced his cheap automobile by the use of mass 
production and labor-saving methods. The old methods gave much 
more employment per car. Would it have been in the interests of 
labor if he had been prohibited from using his new methods? You 
know it would not. The vastly increased demand for cars far more 
than compensated for the labor saved per car. ; 

You may say that this is an extreme illustration. Perhaps it is, 
although there are many more like it. You may say that it does 
not apply to the railroad industry. Perhaps not, to the same ex- 
tent, but I am convinced that the principle holds. The railroad in- 
dustry will either go forward or it will go back. It cannot stand still 
under the competition and the other economic conditions which it 
now has to face. I do not believe that any industry in such a situa- 
tion can go forward if it is prevented from operating in the most 
economical and efficient way. Personally I am convinced that if 
the railroad industry can cut its costs down and adjust its services 
to the demands of today, it can employ many more men than it now 
does. But even if I am too optimistic about that, can it hold its 
own if it is prohibited from doing what all other industries may do 
and are doing? 


I wish that you would take that question to heart and think it 
over. You are part and parcel of the industry and you cannot prosper 
to its hurt. You may say that all of the benefits of saving will go 
to capital and you will get none. It is true that the earnings must 
eventually get to the point where they furnish a sound basis of 
credit, but is that opposed to your interests? Supposing they do 
not get to that point, what will happen then? I am ro 
these conundrums because I believe that they are vital to you as wel 
as the country. I hope that you will give them thought. 


“The Rising Tide of Traffic’ 


Do not think that I am unmindful of the terrible hardships which 
fall upon men who lose their employment in times like these. I am 
one of the fortunates who has escaped such a catastrophe, but I can 
imagine what it means. I am very hopeful that business will take a 
turn for the better which will enable the railroads to introduce these 
improvements on a rising tide of traffic. If that should happen, it 
might be possible to escape most of the hardships. Bear in mind 
that these things cannot as a rule be done over night, but only 
gradually and slowly. It will take a long time to work most of them 
out. Many of them will, I believe, in themselves bring more traffic to 
the railroads. Take less-than-carload freight. It has been slipping 
for years and is handled in a most expensive way under rates which 
repel business. It presents splendid opportunities for combining 
economies with more traffic. 

This is how I hope it will be done, but labor is entitled to protec- 
tion against possible hardships which may arise. Men who have de- 
voted their lives to an industry and by that very fact may have lost 
the capacity for other employment ought not to be cast out on the 
street like an old shoe and without recompense. To provide for 
them in such circumstances is not a dole but something which they 
have fairly earned. This principle is gaining recognition very rapidly 
all over the world. I believe in a sound pension system and think 
that it will do the railroads more good than harm, if labor-saving 
improvements are not made impossible. It will provide much of the 
slack for such economies and at the same time will give younger 
blood more opportunity in the industry. 


New Pension Plan 


I propose a system of dismissal compensation for employes dis- 
placed by consolidation or coordination projects, such compensation 
to begin where pensions leave off and to be graded down with age and 
length of service. It would provide all men aged 60 or over, who 
might be displaced, the same annuity to which they would be entitled 
under the pension system at age 65. From this it would grade down, 
giving displaced youngsters considerably less, and the lesser amounts 
would be paid in lump sums. I shall not go into details, but they 
will all be available in the very near future. No one would lose the 
compensation by reason of securi other employment, but the com- 
pensation would in effect be graded in proportion to the likelihood 
of obtaining other work. The railroads would not at once secure the 
full benefit of the economies, but they would gain part at once and 
all in due course. I cannot give you a positive opinion as to the 
constitutionality of all features of this plan. The decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Retirement Case will throw light on that. How- 
ever, I can say that such legal doubts as exist would attach, also, 
to the provision for the protection of labor which is now in the 
Emergency Act and to any other similar provision. 


Dangers in Public Ownership 


Before I close I wish to say something on the subject of public 
ownership and operation of the railroads, of which you may have 
been thinking. I do not have the same fear of that plan that many 
have. I think it is possible to protect it from politics in the ordinary 
sense and to provide good and enterprising management. There are, 
however, some special dangers at the present time which I do fear, 
and I am unwilling to recommend such a plan unless it is sufficiently 
backed by a body of public opinion strong enough to afford effective 
protection against those dangers, and as yet I have seen no satis- 
factory evidence of such opinion. 

What I have in mind, in part, is this. If the Government is to 
operate an industry, it is essential that it follow the sound principle 
of making that industry self-sustaining if that is in any way possible. 
It would be ruinous to let it become for any length of time a charge 
against the tax-payers, for once that habit is started it is very 
difficult to break, and it is infectious. If the railroads were to be 
taken over by the Government now, their economic position with 
respect to competition and other similar factors would remain un- 
changed. It would, therefore, be necessary for the Government, to 
my way of thinking, to follow much the same course in bringing 
down costs and modernizing the service as if the roads remained 
in private hands. In fact, one of the great theoretical advantages 
of public ownership is that the opportunities for economy would be 
greater and easier to grasp than under ownership by many independent 
private companies. 

The danger that I see is that there would be peculiar temptation, 
under present conditions, to look at the matter in a different light, 


and to utilize the railroads, beyond the limits of any sound plan, as - 


a convenient means of reemployment or of resuscitating the capital 
goods industries, all to the tune of a large and mounting deficit 
which the tax-payers of the country would have to meet. This may 


not appeal to you as a danger of great importance, and it is not the 
only danger that I see, but I mention it frankly, for I wish you to 
know what my views on this point are. 
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CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


The House of Representatives of the Seventy-fourth (jy 
gress has approved assignments of members to committees tj 
will handle transportation legislation. (See Traffic World, }, 
12, p. 67.) 

The committee on interstate and foreign commerce, wij 
has jurisdiction over railway, highway, inland waterway and, 
transportation, is made up as follows: 

Democratic members—Sam Rayburn (chairman), Tey, 
George Huddleston, Alabama; Clarence F. Lea, California; Ry, 
ert Crosser, Ohio; Parker Corning, New York; Alfred L. py 
winkle, North Carolina; Virgil Chapman, Kentucky; Paul 4 
Maloney, Louisiana; William P. Cole, Jr., Maryland; Samuel} 
Pettengill, Indiana; Edward A. Kelly, Illinois; Edward A. ky 
ney, New Jersey; George C. Sandowski, Michigan; Joseph? 
-Monaghan, Montana; John A. Martin, Colorado; Edward ¢ 
Kicher, Iowa; Theodore A. Peyser, New York; Thomas | 
O’Brien, Illinois, and David D. Terry, Arkansas. 

Republican members—John G. Cooper, Ohio; Carl E. Mapa 
Michigan; Charles A. Wolverton, New Jersey; James Wolfendy, 
Pennsylvania; Pehr G. Holmes, Massachusetts; Schuyler Merrit, 
Connecticut; B. Carroll Reece, Tennessee, and James W. Wai: 
worth, Jr., New York. 

The committee on merchant marine, radio and fisherig 
which has jurisdiction over shipping in foreign and intercoasti 
trades, is made up as follows: 

Democratic members—Schuyler Otis Bland (chairman), Vir. 
ginia; William I. Sirovich, New York; Robert Ramspeck, Geo: 
gia; Ambrose J. Kennedy, Maryland; Charles N. Crosby, Pem 
sylvania; Monrad C. Wallgren, Washington; A. H. Carmichae, 
Alabama; Joseph J. Mansfield, Texas; John McDuffie, Alabama: 
Lindsay C. Warren, North Carolina; Eugene B. Crowe, Indiana; 
Louis C. Rabaut, Michigan; Simon M. Hamlin, Maine; Michael |. 
Igoe, Illinois; Edward J. Hart, New Jersey; James A. O’Leary, 
New York. 

Republican members—Frederick R. Lehlbach, New Jersey; 
Richard J. Welch, California; Francis D. Culkin, New York; 
Ralph O. Brewster, Maine; Clare E. Hoffman, Michigan, and 
Samuel W. King, Hawaii. 

The committee on postoffice and post roads is made up a 
follows: 

Democratic members—James M. Mead (chairman), New 
York; Milton A. Romjue, Missouri; William F. Brunner, New 
York; Harry L. Haines, Pennsylvania; Thomas G. Burch, Vir 
ginia; Martin L. Sweeney, Ohio; John C. Taylor, South Carolina; 
D. C. Dobbins, Illinois; Fred H. Hildebrandt, South Dakota; A. 
Willis Robertson, Virginia; William A. Ashbrook, Ohio; John P. 
Higgins, Massachusetts; Arthur W. Mitchell, Illinois; Henry C. 
Luckey, Nebraska; B. Frank Whelchel, Georgia; Edward W. 
Patterson, Kansas; Sam Hobbs, Alabama; Gardner Withrow 
(Progressive), Wisconsin. 

Republican members—Isaac H. Doutrich, Pennsylvania; 
Fred A. Harley, Jr., New Jersey; Philip A. Goodwin, New York; 
John T. Buckbee, Illinois; William D. Thomas, New York; Wil 
liam A. Pittenger, Minnesota; Albert J. Engel, Michigan, and 
Samuel W. King, Hawaii. 

The committee on roads is made up as follows: 

Democratic members—Wilburn Cartwright (chairman), Ok 
lahoma; Lindsay C. Warren, North Carolina; William M. Whit 
tington, Mississippi; Wright Patman, Texas; Thomas O’Malley, 
Wisconsin; Monrad C. Wallgren, Washington; J. Will Robinsol, 
Utah; A. H. Carmichael, Alabama; Jennings Randolph, West 
Virginia; Robert T. Secrest, Ohio; Scott W. Lucas, Illinois; 
Hugh Peterson, Jr., Georgia; John L. McClellan, Arkansas; Nat 
Patton, Texas; Orville Zimmerman, Missouri; Bernard J. Geb! 
mann (Progressive), Wisconsin. 

Republican members—C. Murray Turpin, Pennsylvania; Jesse 
P. Wolcott, Michigan; James W. Mott, Oregon; John W. Gwynne, 
Iowa, and Bert Lord, New York. 

The committee on rivers and harbors is made up as follows: 

Democratic members—Joseph J. Mansfield (chairman), 
Texas; John McDuffie, Alabama; Joseph A. Gavagan, New York; 
Rene L. DeRouen, Louisiana; William L. Fiesinger, Ohio; R. 4. 
Green, Florida; Claude V. Parsons, Illinois; William M. Colmer, 
Mississippi; Charles J. Colden, California; Alfred F. Beiter, New 
York; Martin F. Smith, Washington; William T. Schulte, Indi 
ana; Hugh Peterson, Jr., Georgia; Jack Nichols, Oklahoma; C 
Jasper Bell, Missouri; Charles R. Eckert, Pennsylvania; Graham 
A. Barden, North Carolina; Raymond S. McKeough, Illinois. 

Republican members—George N. Seger, New Jersey; Albert 
E. Carter, California; Francis D. Culkin, New York; Chester C. 
Bolton, Ohio; George A. Dondero, Michigan; J. George Stewart, 
Delaware, and William A. Ekwall, Oregon. 





RAILROADS AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


The Roosevelt administration’s “economic security” -o 
introdyced in the Senate by Senator Wagner, to alleviate the 
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nazards of old age, unemployment, illness, and dependency, 
exempts railroads from the proposed employment excise tax, 
put they would be subject to an excise tax for the unemploy- 
ment fund. The President’s committee on economic security, 
however, said it favored establishment of a separate, nationally- 
administered system of unemployment compensation for rail- 
road employes and maritime workers. The unemployment excise 
tax is fixed at 3 per cent of the payroll, subject to revision. 
The exemption for railroads from the employment tax is based 
on the assumption that the railroad retirement act will become 


effective. 


PERISHABLE SHIPPERS MEET 


By adopting, without amendment, the report of its traffic 
committee, the American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, meeting in Chicago January 17, went on record as 
favoring the consolidation of railroad terminals, where prac- 
ticable, the institution of trainload rates, and the pooling of 
freight car equipment. Adverse views were expressed on con- 
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1 fende, tinued operation by federal and state government of the Missis- 
Merrit, sippi and New York State barge lines, on government ownership 
. Wais of railroads, and on the consolidation of lighterage equipment 






in the handling of perishables as impracticable at present. 

In addition, the committee said that “there is real need 
for the railroads seriously to consider a downward readjustment 
of their financial structure.” Such a readjustment, it said, 
would put them “in a position more successfully to meet their 
various problems as well as to show a fair return on their re- 
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, Penn. adjusted capitalization.” 

nichael Port-to-port water rates, the committee thought, ought not 
abama: to be regulated. Low prevailing water rates, it said, had, “in 
n diana; many instances, been instrumental in materially reducing the 
hael |, producers’ red-ink figures.” While admitting that uniform pack- 
’ Leary, ing and loading requirements would be useful in insuring safe 
© delivery of perishables, the committee voiced objection to the 
Jersey’ establishment of a national committee to publish uniform rules 
York: “that will apply for each and every producing district merely 

n, and for the sake of uniformity.” 
Specifically, the committee recommended that the organi- 
up as zation put forth efforts for the adoption of a rule that would 
/ reimburse shippers of perishables for ice furnished by them- 
New selves at the actual cost of such ice, and also recommended 
, New opposition to proposals to increase less-than-carload ratings on 
l, Vir fresh fruits in Southern Territory. Such increases, the commit- 
olina; tee said, would increase truck movements of these commodities. 
a; A. The question of truck transportation came up several other 
hn P, times at the meeting. John F. Jardine, vice-president, Albert 
ry C. Miller and Company, potato shippers, Waupaca, Wis., discussed 
d W. the part played in the growth of truck traffic by the level of rail- 
‘hrow road freight rates. He said he took the “broad view” of truck- 
; rail competition, and said several years must elapse before the 
ania; truck would be put on “an equitable basis with other carriers.” 
7 In the end, however, he arrived at no definite conclusion. He 


said: “My answer to these questions: ‘How do increased freight 
and rates increase truck competition and do they encourage planting 
of home-grown stock,’ must be like the old Scotch verdict: 
‘Guilty, but not proven.’ ” 


- The trucking committee, after telling of progress made by 
lley, the adoption of city ordinances on their suggested pattern, 
so8, pleaded for uniformity in state trucking laws and urged sup- 
Test port for a federal law regulating interstate motor traffic. Its 
ste: report was adopted. Clark Drury, manager, Albert Miller and 
Nat Company, Chicago, spoke especially about truck movements 
abr direct from the farm for sale in the city and pointed out that 

several great perishable markets had already been “demoral- 
- ized” by this practice. He differentiated between the “legiti- 


— mate for-hire trucker,” who, he said, should be “encouraged 

to stay in the picture,” and the itinerant truck peddlers who, 
he said, evaded federal and state grading and other laws. He 
Said that, in the state of Michigan, the railroads had, by 1933, 


“4 ron more than 83 per cent of the potato tonnage handled in 
A. bait 

er, Among the outside speakers at the meeting were William 
na G. Fitzpatrick, general counsel, Eastern Michigan Motor Bus 


ii Company; W. S. Franklin, vice-president, Pennsylvania system; 

C. - H. Moors, chairman, freight claim division, Association of 

" American Railroads, and L. O. Head, president, Railway Express 
Agency, Coordinator Eastman was scheduled to address the 

rt meeting on “The Transportation System,” but was unable to 

c be present on account of the press of work at Washington. 

t 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


_ Operating revenues and operating expenses of the Class I 
railroads of the United States as a whole for November, and 
the eleven months ended with November, 1934, compared with 
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the 1933 statistics, as compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Commission from carrier reports, follow: 


November 
1934 1933 
Average number of miles operated ..... 238,827 240,237 
Revenues: 
EE isn.) dh avdiwcebcucetad seared $ 208,546,651 $ 209,922,141 
CE in cccccteabew anew nenses une 24,845,540* 24,972, 238+ 
Aa Siok kbd 442s eeN ae hea awe 7,681,775 7,669,427 
EE, Serine TEMES SCHOO S66 AKG SON « 4,404,979 4,128,034 
All other transportation ............ 6,129,041 5,740,164 
EE ic coon dca waaWage weeeee 4,860,339 4,659,125 
OS ee 763,751 789,223 
SOME TRCTCI— DP. cc ccccvcscccecccs 164,895 194,405 
Railway operating revenues ...$ 256,967,181 $ 257,685,947 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.$ 27,873,818 $ 26,075,644 
Maintenance of equipmentt ........ 50,445,340 52,748,349 
rare 7,372,659 7,205,034 
TFAMBPOTTALION .ccccqvcsccccecececss 95,596,106 92,234,887 
Miscellaneous operations ........... 2,145,398 1,919,969 
SS ae eee 14,740,602§ 11,881,204] 
Transportation for investment—Cr.. 302,041 223,12 
Railway operating expenses ....$ 197,871,882 ; 191,841,964 
Net revenue from railway operations ..$ 59,095,299 65,843,983 
Railway tax accruals .......sccccoee 17,259,926 17,477,722 
Uncollectible railway revenues ......... 70,098 158,305 
Railway operating income ..... $ 41,765,275 $ 48,207,956 
Equipment rentals—Dr. balance ....... $ 7,186,680 $ 7,421,392 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ........ 2,995,891 3,124,442 
Net railway operating income .$ 31,582,704 $ 37,662,122 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 77.00 74.45 
tIncludes: 
IE, 65 a kh 0 6b 44405 SE sseKieser $ 14,992,212 $ 15,047,019 
I 55. o i595 4082405504604000808 145,080 1,571,440 


*Includes $610,709 sleeping and re car surcharge. 

+Includes $1,140,520 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

§Includes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under Fed- 
eral Retirement Act, $2,706,778; under previously existing plan, $2,- 
937,084, but excludes pension accruals held in suspense and not charged 
to operating expenses. 

{Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously exist- 
ing plan, $2,872,819. 

Eleven Months 





1933 
Average number of miles operated .... 239,172 240,915 
Revenues: 
EE dc ckcWdekécesaeebawuseeanow ew’ $2,434,030,541 $2,301,225, 209 
PE  6.chsteoseeenes eine se eanee 314, 204,096* 300,030, 236+ 
eae errr ee 81,803,071 82,489,785 
DEE cic clectarcdaveeddeeswetuwnn 49,167,579 41,416,981 
All other transportation ............ 69,161,077 66,216,819 
DE iicccudcansweeussoueueebws 59,183,782 53,275,933 
SOU: DRE. oo 6 i ccc dvcedcceese 8,453,842 7,694,258 
TOME TAOTIG— oc csc ctccsecescves 2,063,273 2,075,449 
Railway operating revenues ...$3,013,940,715 $2,850,273,772 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.$ 339,950,812 $ 299,352,317 
Maintenance of equipmentft ........ 589,282,239 548,293,629 
MEE, acibenssewesch1ssensauesesoonn 81,776,629 78,538,362 
eee eer 1,065,763,940 985,714,247 
Miscellaneous operations .........+. 4,599,210 21,365,993 
OS Ber ee ere 147,840,464§ 131,683,084] 
Transportation for investment—Cr. . 2,792,226 2,510,438 
Railway operating expenses ....$2,246,421,068 $2,062,437,194 
Net revenue from railway operations ..$ 767,519,647 $ 787,836,578 
RRRUWEY GAK RBOCTURN oocccccccosccccses 226,649,708 238,371,895 
Uncollectible railway revenues ........- 1,006,713 1,052,622 
Railway operating income ...... $ 539,863,226 $ 548,412,061 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ......... $ 83,358,170 $ 78,349,001 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ........ 33,387,528 33,577,097 


Net railway operating income ..$ 6.0 


$ 436,485,963 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) : 72.36 


tIncludes: 
I 5.606 00460 bs0eeNsNNS seed uann $ 169,388,858 $ 165,989,626 
eee ,158,866 13,343,584 


*Includes $8,461,887 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

tIncludes $14,450,002 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

§Includes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under Fed- 
eral Retirement Act, $13,098,115; under previously existing plan, $32,- 
300,699, but excludes pension accruals held in suspense and not charged 
to operating expenses. 

{Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously exist- 
ing plan, $30,717,612. 


MONEY FOR MEDIATION BOARD 


To provide funds for the current fiscal year which ends June 
30, 1935, Representative Buchanan, of Texas, has introduced 
House joint resolution 88 carrying $150,000 for the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board and $1,750 for printing and binding 
of the National Mediation Board. 

The House passed the Dill. 





REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has certified that the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, railway em- 
ployes’ department, A. F. of L., has been designated and au- 
jthorized to represent the power plant employes and the round- 
house, shop and car department laborers on the Rock Island 
lines, 
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THE COMMODORE VANDERBILT 





Experiments in streamlining steam locomotives, conducted in 
the shops and wind-tunnels of the New York Central, have resulted 
in the Commodore Vanderbilt, a streamlined engine and tender, 
exhibited in several cities recently. The engine is completely 
covered by a steel cowling, which extends over the tender as 


well. Officials of the road stress the latter detail, saying that 
much of the dust complained of in ordinary passenger travel 
comes from fine coal blown from the open tender. The Com- 
modore Vanderbilt has operated successfully at between 70 
and 90 miles an hour, at which speeds, it is estimated, air re- 
sistance is cut 35 per cent. No decision has been made as to 
where it will be put in service. 


C. & N. W. PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 


Permission to establish free pick-up and delivery service 
on less than carload freight shipments—with no restrictions as 
to distance carried or as to weights—has been asked of the West- 
ern Trunk Line Committee by the Chicago and North Western 
system as a further step to combat truck competition, according 
to H. W. Beyers, vice-president in charge of traffic. 

This service, when made effective, will be the first unre- 
stricted free pick-up and delivery service on any railroad, says 
Mr. Beyers. Other roads in the east, south, and on the Pacific 
Coast have free pick-up and delivery but all have either a re- 
striction on distance or weight, he says. The new arrangement 
will effect more than 1,100 freight stations on the North Western 
and Omaha railroads. 

The rates on the new proposed service will be the same as 
the present station to station rates. The costs of the pick-up 
and delivery will be absorbed by the North Western. 

In the proposal submitted, shippers and receivers have the 
option of two arrangements: 


1. The Chicago and North Western will take care of the pick-up 
and delivery. 

2. The railway will make allowances for trucking to the shipper, 
the receiver or the trucking company doing the work. 


Local cartage companies at every station on the system will 
do the work for the North Western under contract arrangements 
with the road. 

“We feel that pick-up and delivery service, as proposed, is 
the logical step in modern service to shippers and receivers. We 
think it a progressive move towards complete service by rail- 
roads to their customers,” said Mr. Beyers. “It is believed 
that an increase in the handling of merchandise traffic by rail, 
= to warrant the establishment of this service, will re- 
sult.” 


C. M. ST. P. AND P. STREAM LINE TRAINS 


Streamlined trains, new in every detail and propelled by 
streamlined oil-burning steam locomotives ordered last Septem- 
ber, will be placed in service on the Milwaukee Road between 
Chicago and St. Paul-Minneapolis early in the spring. This 
announcement was made in Chicago by Geo. B. Haynes, pas- 
senger traffic manager. 

The locomotives, it is stated, will embody many features 
new in locomotive construction and are especially designed for 
sustained high speed service. Each wheel, as well as other 
movable parts affected by friction, will be cased in oil or grease 
and operate on roller bearings. They are the first streamlined 
steam locomotives to be newly built throughout. 

No announcement was made as to the schedule of the new 
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trains, but it was said that the mechanical engineers of 
Milwaukee Road and the locomotive builders set out to dey; 
a steam engine that would be capable of making faster Spa 
than any steam engine heretofore built. 
They will haul streamlined, roller bearing coaches of a » 
and improved type, similar to those built in the road’s Milway), 
shops late last year. 
To get the maximum benefit to be derived from stre 
lining, the rear of the end cars will be rounded. Two cw 
of this type for use on the new trains are now nearing compl 
tion in the Milwaukee shops. | 
The entire train, which will carry a cafe car and pay; 
car In addition to the new type day coaches, will be air 
ditioned. ; 
Last July a regularly scheduled Milwaukee steam ty 
broke international speed records on the 85 mile run fr 
Chicago to Milwaukee in 67% minutes with an engine fy 
years in service. Though the road has a fleet of this jy, 
operating between Chicago and the Twin Cities it was decide 
not to speed up the present running time until new enging 
gene designed for high speed over long distances, coy 
e built. 


Milwaukee is located practically in the Chicago metropolita 
area, aS far as the time necessary to travel between the Vi 
consin metropolis and the Chicago loop district is concerna 
Beginning January 20 the Milwaukee road will further reduy 
the running time of two of its trains, making the 85 mile run} 
80 minutes. Other trains will make the trip in 85 and 90 mi 
utes. A few years ago two hours were required. 


To popularize further travel between the two cities th 
Milwaukee road will introduce, February 1, a “commuters’ ticket) 
good for 10 rides between Milwaukee and Chicago, at a reductia; 
from the present rates. 


Streamline day coaches of new design will be operated 
all of the Milwaukee road’s trains between Chicago and Milway 
kee, beginning Sunday, January 20, according to W. B. Dixo, 
general passenger agent. 


PORT NEWARK TERMINAL 


Secretary of War Dern has asked Attorney General Cun 
mings to institute a suit of accounting and cancellation agains 
the Mercur Corporation involving the lease of the Port Newari 
(N. J.) army supply base. This action was taken in view o 
repeated attacks on the lease, according to a War Department 
statement continuing as follows: 


After several unsuccessful attempts to sell the Pork Newark 
Army Supply Base and after the failure of several lessees to whom 
the property had been leased for a monetary consideration, the prop- 
erty was leased to the Mercur Trading Corporation, now the Mercu 
Corporation, for a ten year period, beginning in November, 1926, At 
that time the plant was in a poor state of repair. Under this lease 
the lessee was required to operate the plant as a warehousing busi- 
ness, and to divide the net proceeds with the United States. It was 
provided that the portion of the proceeds accruing to the United 
a — be spent in repairing, reconditioning, and maintaining 

he plant. 


During the eight years’ existence of the lease, the plant has been 
extensively rehabilitated and improved by the expenditure of nearly 
one and one-half millions of dollars derived from the income of the 
business. 

This lease has been under attack repeatedly by various parties, 
and there have been introduced in Congress various bills designed 0 
dispose of the property. A congressional committee has investigated 
the transactions under the Mercur lease and reached the conclusiot 
that certain transactions under the lease ‘‘should be examined most 
critically and thoroughly, either in the courts of the United States, 
in a suit brought on behalf of the government of the United States 
for an accounting against the Mercur Corporation, or. by some execl- 
tive department of the government of the United States, or ly 
some committee of the Congress of the United States.’’ <A forme 
government auditor of the transactions under this lease, who Wa 
discharged by the government, brought suit against the Mercur Cor- 
poration and others alleging fraud against the United States. He has 
brought suit under the provisions of an act of Congress which autho 
izes an individual to bring suit, on behalf of the United States, in@ 
case where the United States has been defrauded, and to keep for 
himself part of the amount recovered, in case the suit is successful. 
His suit is now pending. 

The War Department has several times had the_ transactions 
under the Mercur lease investigated by the Inspector General's De- 
partment, and has had corrected any irregularities disclosed. 


PORT EQUALIZATION 


The Department of Commerce, United States Shippité 
Board Bureau, in suspension order No. 40, Docket No. 170, bé 
suspended until May 15, proportional rates on cast iron pipe 
and connections, pressure, and soil, published in original and 
first amended pages 201-A and 202-A, Agent Thackara’s Wes 
bound Tariff S. B.-I. No. 4, to become effective January Ii. 
These proportional rates were intended to apply from the south 
Atlantic ports, such as Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fila. 
via the Nelson line, to Pacific ports. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


ITTLE of interest has developed in the full cargo market 
. in the last week. The grain trade was quiet except for a 
considerable movement of grain into the country from the 
River Plate. The time charter trade enjoyed a slight flurry 
of activity for a few days and then lapsed into dullness again. 
One coal fixture for Brazil materialized. The scrap iron trade 
continued its activity, however, and chartering of tankers con- 
tinued on about the same level as the previous week. 

In the trans-Atlantic sugar trade one fixture developed, a 
steamer of 7,000 tons from Santo Domingo to Marseilles at 
12s 3d for the first half of February. 

Several West Indies time charters were consummated and 
other features of interest in this division were a motorship of 
5,100 tons d. w., taken for a trip down in the River Plate trade, 
prompt loading; an American steamer of 2,759 net tons taken 
for one trip in the intercoastal trade, delivery North Pacific, 
late February, and another American vessel of 3,545 net tons 
for three weeks in the coastwise trade, prompt loading. 

Scrap iron fixtures included four for Japan, two for Italy, 
one United Kingdom, one Far East and one for Ardrossan, The 
Japan fixtures were closed at rates ranging from 13s 6d to 14s. 

Among the tanker fixtures were a number from the Gulf, 
both clean and dirty cargoes. An 8,000-ton motorship took a 
dirty cargo from the Gulf to Fiume at 11s for prompt loading 
and a clean cargo, 7,200 tons, was closed from the Gulf to 
United Kingdom at 12s 6d for February loading. A steamer of 
4349 net tons, dirty, was fixed for consecutive voyages for one 
year With full trading options, from the Gulf to Dunkirk, com- 
mencing in February. 

J. P. Du Vinage, secretary of the Atlantic & Gulf-West 
Coast of South America Conference, has notified exporters that 
the Consulate General of Ecuador hag announced that the 
embargo issued in April of last year against the importation 
of certain commodities into that country has been entirely 
rescinded. Mr. Du Vinage also states that the Consulate General 
of Mexico has announced that in the future eight copies of 
commercial invoices will be required instead of six, as in the 
past. 


The majority members of the steamship affairs committee 
of the Maritime Association of the Port of New York have 
written the following letter to Edgar F. Luckenbach, president, 
Luckenbach Steamship Company (see Traffic World, Jan. 12, 
p. 69): 


Your letter * * * has been considered by the majority members 
of the committee whose report (See Traffic World, Dec. 29, p. 1113) 
was adopted by the board of directors of the Maritime Association at 
a meeting held on December 18, 1934. 

For the sake of accuracy, the majority members of the commit- 
tee felt it desirable to point out to you that as a member of the 
committee, you did not personally attend any meeting and on the 
occasion of three of the committee meetings, you were not repre- 
sented when the matters to which you take particular exception 
were under discussion. Although you were not present at such 
meetings, you were furnished immediately thereafter with copies of 
the minutes which recorded the action taken at the meetings. 

We also regret that you believe the information was given to 
the press in a very misleading manner and that there was some 
concealment of the fact that the committee was not in entire agree- 
ment on all matters under discussion. 

If you have read the majority report, you will note that on 
every question on which there was a difference of opinion, the_ma- 
jority report states the arguments for or against the question. When 
the information was given out to the press, it was very clearly 
stated that the report represented the majority viewpoint, which 
viewpoint had been adopted by the directors as the policy of the 
Exchange. It was also made equally clear that you and Mr. Mooney 
dissented in certain respects. What was not made entirely clear, 
Owever, and which the committee regrets, is the fact that, with 
Tespect to the elimination of the commodities clause, the report should 
have noted that you were the only member who took exception to its 
elimination, Mr. Mooney, through his representative Mr. Levis, and 
soe Ps other members, having been recorded as favoring its elim- 

ation. 

__The majority members of the committee regret you do not agree 
With their viewpoint and take exception to the form of your remarks 
as to the affiliations of the majority members of the committee. We 
assure you that the report of the committee represented most pains- 
taking and conscientious effort and investigation, covering a period 
of eight months, and we wish you to believe that the report as it was 
Set out, was designed to fairly state both sides of the question on 
all matters in dispute. 

It is the regret of the members of the committee that we did 
not have the benefit of your personal assistance and advice and 
that your viewpoint with respect to the points in issue was not 
received until months after the committee had acted upon them. 








Furthermore, a very important point that you have overlooked 
entirely is that the committee only acted in an advisory capacity 
to the board of directors and the directors, all of whom had advance 
copies of the report in sufficient time to give it study, decided, after 
your views and Mr. Mooney’s had been fully explained to them, to 
adopt as the policy of the Exchange the majority report. 

It is not the policy of the Exchange to issue minority and ma- 
jority reports but for the Exchange directors to take a position for 
the Exchange as a whole. We might point out, in this connection, 
however, that, in this particular instance, in order that the matter 
might be fully understood and on account of the importance of the 
subject, a departure was made inasmuch as the majority report was 
not edited to exclude the minority viewpoint when adopted by the 
board of directors but was given out in a form which gave both sides 
of the question. * * * 

As a matter of fact, no minority report was made by the minority 
members of the committee but there were two letters written to the 
committee by the two minoriy members, outlining their views with 
regard to the preliminary draft. These letters, after certain of the 
changes they suggested had been made in the draft report and incor- 
porated in the final report, were also submitted to the board of 
directors simultaneously with the majority report and were discussed 
at the directors’ meeting. * * * 


RATES BETWEEN PACIFIC PORTS 


In Shipping Board Bureau Docket No. 169, the Associated 
jobbers and Manufacturers, by R. S. Sawyer, Los Angeles, 
Calif., has asked the disapproval and cancellation of an agree- 
ment evidenced by Pacific Coastwise Tariff Bureau Minimum 
Rate Lists No. 2, effective December 26, 1934, to increase com- 
modity rates between Los Angeles Harbor and Long Beach, 
Calif., and Portland, Ore., and ports grouped therewith, Seattle 
and Tacoma, Wash., and Everett, Wash., and ports grouped 
therewith. 

The agreement is between the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co., the Chamberlain Steamship Co., Ltd., the Ham- 
mond Shipping Co., Ltd., the Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., 
the Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., the McCormick Steam- 
ship Co., the Nelson Steamship Co., the Pacific Coast Direct 
Line, the Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd., the Weyerhaeuser Steam- 
ship Co., and the Williams Steamship Corporation. 

(Protestant’s members ship or receive through the ports of 
Los Angeles Harbor and Long Beach, Calif., freight between 
those ports and points in Oregon, Washington and Idaho through 
the upper Pacific ports. 

The rates assailed are alleged to be disadvantageous to 
complainant’s members as compared with rates between At- 
lantic and Gulf ports and the Pacific northwest ports. Reason- 
able rates and charges and non-preferential and non-prejudicial 
relationships between intercoastal rates and charges, on the 
one hand, and rates in the coastwise trade involved, on the 
other, are objectives sought by complainant. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the 
Depariment of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the 
provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreements Approved 


Agreement No. 3664 between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Company and Booth Steamship Company, Ltd., covering the 
transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from Para, Brazil, 
to specified U. S. Pacific Coast ports, transshipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3670 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and McCormick Steamship Company covering the transportatiton of 
cargo under through bills of lading from Portland and Astoria, 
Oregon; Seattle and Tacoma, Washington; and San Francisco and 
Los Angeles Harbor, California, to ports in China, Japan and the 
Philippine Islands, transshipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San 
Francisco, 

Agreement No. 3671 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and McCormick Steamship Company covering the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading from ports in South China 
and the Philippine Islands to Portland and Astoria, Oregon; Seattle 
and Tacoma, Washington; and San Francisco and Los Angeles Har- 
pom California, transshipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San Fran- 
cisco, 

Agreement No. 3672 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and McCormick Steamship Company covering the transportation of 
cargo through bills of lading from ports in Japan and North China 
to Portland, Oregon; Seattle and Tacoma, Washington; and San 
Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor, California, transshipped at Los 
Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3673 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., covering the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from Portland and Astoria, 
Oregon; Seattle and Tacoma, Washington; and San Francisco and 
Los Angeles Harbor, California, to ports in China, Japan and the 
Philippine Islands, transshipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San 
Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3675 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
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and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., covering the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bills of lading from ports in Japan and 
North China to Portland, Oregon; Seattle and Tacoma, Washington, 
and San Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor, California, transshipped 
at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. ; 

Agreement No, 3676 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., by Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Co., agents, covering the transportation of cargo under through 
bills of lading from ports in Japan and North China to Portland, 
Oregon; Seattle and Tacoma, Washington; and San Francisco and 
Los Angeles Harbor, California, transshipped at Los Angeles Harbor 
or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3677 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., covering transpor- 
tation of cargo under through bills of lading from ports in South 
China and the Philippine Islands to Portland and Astoria, Oregon; 
Seattle and Tacoma, Washington; and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Harbor, California, served by the coastwise carrier, trans- 
shipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3678 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., covering the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading from Portland and 
Astoria, Oregon; Sedttle and Tacoma, Washington; and San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles Harbor, California, to ports in China, Japan 
and the Philippine Islands, transshipped at Los Angeles Harbor or 
San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3680 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Nelson Steamship Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from ports in South China and the 
Philippine Islands to Portland and Astoria, Oregon; Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Washington; and San Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor, 
California, transshipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3684 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Pacifie Steamship Lines, Ltd., covering the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from ports in South China and 
the Philippine Islands to Portland and Astoria, Oregon; Seattle and 
Tacoma, Washington; and San Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor, 
California, transshipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3761 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Hammond Shipping Co., Ltd., covering the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from ports in South China and 
the Philippine Islands to Portland and Astoria, Oregon; Seattle and 
Tacoma, Washington; and Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor, Cali- 
fornia, transshipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3767 between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., Matson Navi- 
gation Company, the Oceanic Steamship Company, Los Angeles 
Steamship Company, and Inland Waterways Corporation covering 
the transportattion under through bills of lading of canned pine- 
apple and canned pineapple juice from ports in the Hawaiian Islands 
to San Francisec6é or Los Angeles Harbor, thence to New Orleans or 
Mobile, thence to certain inland Waterways Corporation, 

Agreement No. 3768 between Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., Matson 
Navigation Company, the Oceanic Steamship Company, Los Angeles 
Steamship Company, and Inland Waterways Corporation covering the 
transportatiton of canned pineapple and canned pineapple juice un- 
der through bills of lading from ports in the Hawaiian Islands to 
San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor, thence to New Orleans or 
Mobile, thence to certain inland points in the United States by 
Inland Waterways Corporation. 

Agreement No. 3783 between Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., Matson 
Navigation Company, the Oceanic Steamship Company, Los Angeles 
Steamship Company, and Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company 
covering the transportation of canned pineapple and canned pine- 
apple juice under through bills of lading from ports in the Hawaiian 
Islands to San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor, thence to New 
Orleans, thence to certain inland points in the United States served 
by Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 

Agreement No. 3784 between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., Matson Navi- 
gation Company, The Oceanic Steamship Company, Los Angeles 
Steamship Company, and Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company 
covering the transportation under through bills of lading of canned 
pineapple and canned pineapple juice from ports in the Hawaiian 
Islands to San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor, thence to New Or- 
leans, thence to certain inland points in the United States by the 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company. 

Agreement No. 3806 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., and the Roamer Tug & Lighterage Company covering the trans- 
= of cargo under through bills of crema from Vancouver, 

Jashington, to U. S. Atlantic Coast ports, transhipped to Portland. 

Agreement No. 3807 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., and the Roamer Tug & Lighterage Company covering the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic 
Coast ports to Vancouver, Washington, transhipped to Portland. 

Agreement No. 3809 between “‘Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., and Jones Towboat Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from Vancouver, Washington, to U. S. 
Atlantic Coast ports, transhipped at Portland. 

Agreement No. 3810 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Ine., and Jones Towboat Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from Longview to U. S. Atlantic Coast 
ports, transhipped at Portland. 


Agreement No. 3811 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
and Jones Towboat Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic Coast ports to Long- 
view, transhipped at Portland. 

Agreement No. 3812 between Matson Navigation Company, The 
Oceanic Steamship Company, Los Angeles Steamship Company, Nelson 
Steamship Company, and the Merchants & Miners Transportation 
Company covering the transportation of canned pineapple and canned 
pineapple juice on through bills of lading from Hawaiian Islands ports; 
namely, Ahukini, Hana, Hilo, Honolulu, Kaanapali, Kahului, Mahu- 
kona and Port Allen, to Miami and West Palm Beach, Florida, tran- 
shipped at San Francisco and at Jacksonville. 

Agreement No. 38813 between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., Los Angeles Steamship Company, Matson Navigation Com- 

any, The Oceanic Steamship Company, and Mississippi Valley Barge 
zine covering the transportation of canned pineapple and canned pine- 
apple juice under through bills of lading from the Hawaiian Islands 
to certain specified inland points in the United States, transhipped at 
San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor and at New Orleans. 

Agreement No. 3815 between Los Angeles Steamship Company, 
Matson Navigation Company, The Oceanic Steamship Company, Luck- 
enbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., and the Inland Waterways 
Corporation covering the transportation of canned pineapple and 
canned pineapple juice under through bills of lading from ports in the 
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Hawaiian Islands to San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor, thence ty 
New Orleans or Mobile, thence to certain specified inland points of the 
United States by the Inland Waterways Corporation. 

Agreement No. 3830 between States Steamship Company and Wij. 
liams Steamship Corporation covering the transportation of genera] 
cargo on through bills of lading from China, Japan, and Philippine 
Islands to Puerto Rico, transhipped at Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Say 
Francisco, or Los Angeles Harbor. 

Agreement No. 3674 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd, 
and Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., covering transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from ports in South China and the 
Philippine Islands to Portland and Astoria, Oregon; Seattle and Ta. 
coma, Washington; and San Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor, Cal- 
ifornia, transhipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3739 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd, 
and Pacific Coast Direct Line, Inc., covering transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from ports in South China and the Philip. 
pine Islands to Portland and Astoria, Oregon; Seattle and Tacoma, 
Washington; and San Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor, California, 
transhipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. | 

Agreement No. 3742 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd, 
and Chamberlin Steamship Company, Ltd., covering transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from ports in South China and 
the Philippine Islands to Portland and Astoria, Oregon; Seattle and 
Tacoma, Washington; and San Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor, 
California, transhipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3781 between Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., and 
Larkin Transportation Company covering transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from Stockton, California, to U. S. Gulf 
— of call of Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., transhipped at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Agreement No. 3782 between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., and Larkin 
Transportation Company covering transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading from Stockton, California, to U. S. Gulf ports 
of call of Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd. (Gulf Pacific Line), transhipped at 
San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3808 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., and Jones Towboat Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic Coast ports to Van- 
couver, Washington, transhipped at Portland. 

Agreement No. 3823 between The California Transportation Com- 
pany, Sacramento Navigation Company, Fay Transportation Company, 
and Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., covering transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from Stockton, California, to U. S. Gulf 
ports of call of Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., transhipped at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Agreement No. 3824 between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Company and Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd. 
(Canadian National Steamships), covering the transportation of canned 
goods in cases, dried beans in bags, and dried fruit in cases on through 
bills of lading from U. S. Pacific ports of call of Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Company to Halifax, Nova Scotia, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3827 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Salem Navigation Company covering the transportation of cargo under 
through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic ports to Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, transhipped at Portland, Oregon. 

Agreement No. 3828 between Salem Navigation Company and 
Calmar Steamship Corporation covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from Vancouver, Washington, to U. §. 
Atlantic ports, transhipped at Portland, Oregon. 


Agreement No. 3833 between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company 
and Shaver Forwarding Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic ports to Vancouver, 
Washington, transhipped at Portland, Oregon. 


Agreement No. 3834 between Shaver Forwarding Company and 
Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company covering the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from Vancouver, Washington, to 
U. S. Atlantic ports, transhiped at Portland, Oregon. 


Agreement No. 3835 between States Steamship Company and 
Shaver Forwarding Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic ports to Vancouver, 
Washington, transhipped at Portland, Oregon. 


Agreement No. 3836 between Shaver Forwarding Company and 
States Steamship Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from Vancouver, Washington, to U. S. 
Atlantic ports, transhipped at Portland, Oregon. 

Agreement No. 3837 between States Steamship Company (Califor- 
nia-Eastern Line) and Salem Navigation Company covering the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic 
ports to Vancouver, Washington, transhipped at Portland, Oregon. 

Agreement No. 3838 between Salem Navigation Company and 
States Steamship Company (California-Eastern Line) covering the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from Vancouver, 
Washington, to U. S. Atlantic ports, transhipped at Portland, Oregon. 

Agreement No. 3839 between Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company 
(Quaker Line) and Salem Navigation Company covering the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic 
ports to Vancouver, Washington, transhipped at Portland, Oregon. 

Agreement No. 3840 between Salem Navigation Company and Pa- 
cific-Atlantic Steamship Company (Quaker Line) covering the trans- 
portation of cargo under through bills of lading from Vancouver, 
Washington, to U. S. Atlantic ports, transhipped at Portland, Oregon. 

Agreement No. 3859 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Shaver Forwarding Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from Vancouver, Washington, to U. S. 
Atlantic ports, transhipped at Portland, Oregon. 

Agreement No. 3863 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Shaver Forwarding Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic ports to Vancouver, 
Washington, transshipped at Portland, Oregon. 

Agreement No. 3721 between Pacific Coast Direct Line, Inc., The 
Oceanic Steamship Company, and Oceanic and Oriental Navigation 
Company covering the transportation of cargo under through bills 
of lading from U. S. Atlantic ports to Fiji Islands, New Zealand, and 
Australia, transshipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles harbor. 

Agreement No. 3876 between McCormick Steamship Company 
and Salem Navigation Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic ports to Vancouver, 
Washington, transshipped at Portland, Oregon. 

Agreement No. 3877 between Salem Navigation Company and 
McCormick Steamship Company covering the transportation of carg° 
under through bills of lading from Vancouver, Washington, to U. §. 
Atlantic ports, transshipped at Portland, Oregon. 

Agreement No. 3878 between McCormick Steamship Company 
and Shaver Forwarding Company covering the transportation of 
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argo under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic ports to Van- 
career, Washington, transshipped at Portland, Oregon. 
cour greement No. 3879 between Shaver Forwarding Company and 
MeCormick Steamship Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from Vancouver, Washington, to U. S. 
Atlantic ports, transshipped at Portland, Oregon. : 
Agreement No, 3880 between Donaldson Brothers, Ltd., Furness, 
Withy & Company, Ltd., North Pacific Coast Line (Joint Service of 
Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., and the Holland America Line), and Dollar 
Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., whereby the latter agrees to observe 
tariff rates of the United Kingdom, United States Pacific Freight 
Association on transshipment cargo booked by Dollar Line for trans- 
portation to Pacific coast ports via New York. 


Agreements Modified 


Agreement No. 3381 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Larkin Transportation Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic coast ports 
of call of Calmar Steamship Corporation and Stockton, California; 
also from Sacramento, California, to U. S. ports of call of Calmar 
Steamship Corporation, transshipped at San Francisco. The modi- 
fication amends the agreement to eliminate the expiration date of 
December 31, 1934, in the provision for _special divisions of the 
through rate on certain commodities specified. f 

Conference Agreement No, 141, as amended, between Anchor Line 
(Henderson Brothers), Limited, Cunard White Star, Limited, Com- 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique, United States Lines Company et al., 
covering third-class passenger transportation between United King- 
dom ports and United States Atlantic ports. Modification (Confer- 
ence Agreement No. 141-23) changes from 50 per cent to 25 per cent 
the reduction from third-class fares which member lines of the North 
Atlantic Passenger Conference may allow in connection with repatria- 
tion of destitute Americans, British subjects, and nationals of the 
Irish Free State. 

Conference Agreement No. 141, as amended, between Anchor 
Line (Henderson Brothers), Ltd., Cunard White Star, Limited, 
United States Lines Company et al., covering transportation of third- 
class passengers between Atlantic ports of the United States and 
Canada and ports of the United Kingdom. Modification (Conference 
Agreement No. 141-24) permits member lines to grant transporta- 
tion to a blind person accompanied by a conductor at a total charge 
for the two passengers of one and one-half times the single fare 
applicable. 

Agreements Canceled 


Agreement No. 1265 between Christenson-Hammond Line and 
Supple Investment Company providing for the docking of vessels at 
Supple’s dock located on the east side of the Willamette River, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Agreement No. 1995 between Pacific-Java Bengal Line, Silver 
Line, Ltd., Klaveness Line, and States Steamship Company and 
Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Company restricting sailings between 
the U. S. Pacific coast ports and French Indo-China, Siam, and 
Dutch East Indies. 

Agreement No. 2045 between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., and Munson Steamship Line providing for the handling 
of through shipments from U. S. Pacific coast ports to Havana, Cuba, 
and Cuban outports transshipped at New Orleans. 

Agreement No. 2687 between A/B Svenska Amerika Mexiko 
Linien, Rederiaktiebolaget Transatlantic, A/B Svenska Ameriko 
Linien, and American Scantic Line, Inc., providing for the pooling 
of freight earnings in the trade from U. S. North Atlantic ports to 
Sweden, Finland, and Baltic Russia. 

Agreement No. 2923 between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Company and Booth Steamship Company, Ltd., providing for 
the transportation of Brazil nuts from Para, Brazil, to U. S. Pacific 
coast ports, transshipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3304 between Calmar Steamship Corporation and 
Sudden & Christenson providing for the transportation of cargo on 
through bills of lading between U. S. Pacific coast ports and U. S&S. 
Atlantic ports, transshipped at San Francisco. 


Agreement No. 3510 between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., Los Angeles Steamship Company, Matson Navigation 
Company, The Aceanic Steamship Company, and Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line covering the transportation of canned pineapple and 
canned pineapple juice under through bills of lading from _ the 
Hawaiian Islands to certain specified inland points in the United 
States, transshipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles harbor and at 
New Orleans. 


Agreement No. 3511 between Los Angeles Steamship Company, 
Matson Navigation Company, The Oceanic Steamship Company, 
Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., and the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation covering the transportation of canned pineapple 
and canned pineapple juice under through bills of lading from 
Hawaiian Island ports to points served by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, transshipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles harbor 
and at New Orleans or Mobile. 


Agreement No. 3521 between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., managing 
Owners (Gulf Pacific Line), Matson Navigation Company, The Oceanic 
Steamship Company, Los Angeles Steamship Company, and Missis- 
sippi Valley Barge Line Company covering transportation of canned 
pineapple and canned pineapple juice under through bills of lading 
from Hawaiian Island ports to points served by Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Company, transshipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles 
Narbor and at New Orleans. 

_ Agreement No. 3522 between Swayne & Hoyt, Ltd., managing 
Owners (Gulf Pacific Line), Matson Navigation Company, The Oceanic 
SteamshIB Company, Los’ Angeles Steamship Company, and Inland 
Waterways Corporation covering the transportation of canned pine- 
apple and canned pineapple juice under through bills of lading from 
Hawaiian Island ports to points served by the Inland Waterways 
-rporation, transshipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles harbor 
and at Mobile or New Orleans. 

Agreement No. 3596 between Matson Navigation Company, The 
Oceanic Steamship Company, Los Angeles Steamship Company, Nel- 
son Steamship Company, and the Merchants & Miners Transporta- 
tion Company providing for the transportation of canned pineapple 
and canned pineapple juice on through bills of lading from specified 
Hawaiian Islands ports to Miami and West Palm Beach, transshipped 
at San Francisco and at Jacksonville. 

Conference Agreement No. 160 between American Scantic Line, 
Inc., Aktiebolaget Svenska Amerika Mexiko Linien, Wilh, Wilhelm- 
Sen et al., covering transportation of cargo from Swedish Baltic 


tuner of Stockholm to North Atlantic ports of the United 
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Conference Agreement No. 223-E, as amended, between Black 
Diamond Steamship Corporation, Compagnie Maritime Belge (Lloyd 
Royal), S. A., Holland-America Line, and Red Star Line providing 
for pooling of freight earnings and maintenance of agreed sailings 
in the eastbound and westbound trade between United States North 
Atlantic ports and ports of Belgium and Holland. 

Agreement No. 1214 between Nicholson-Universal Steamship Com- 
pany, Spokane Steamship Company, and Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration, dated February 11, 1930. 


NEW JERSEY LIGHTERAGE 


In No. 23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. 
N. Y. C. et al., the complainant has filed reply with the Com- 
mission to the petition of defendant carriers serving New York 
Harbor and New England, seeking modification of the findings 
and order so that defendants may continue to maintain and in 
the future establish motor or water compelled rates between 
points within the lighterage limits now included in the New 
York rate group and New England points, without being com- 
pelled to extend such rates to and from other points in New 
Jersey. Complainant opposes the granting of the relief sought. 
The City of Newark, N. J., concurs in the reply (see Traffic 
World, Dec. 29, p. 1117). 

“Defendants seek,” says the reply, “to withhold rates from 
points in New Jersey where the competitive conditions are not 
such as to warrant depressed competitive rates. While asking 
the above relief from the terms of the Commission’s order, de- 
fendants are silent as to any statement of relative conditions or 
as to actual points at which such conditions do or do not exist. 
It should be here noted that while now asserting a difference in 
conditions at certain points in New Jersey, the whole theory of 
the defense in the lighterage cases was based upon the asser- 
tion that historically, geographically and commercially, New York 
and the industrial district in the northern part of the state of 
New Jersey constitute a single community. The Commission 
accepted the above theory and based its decision thereon. The 
defendants now before the Commission ask the Commission to 
hold differently and thus overthrow the whole theory of the 
decision in this case and in No. 22824 combined therewith, In 
fact, defendants, by virtue of their petition, are seeking to create 
the very situation against which they so vigorously fought 
through the hearings and in the oral argument.” 

_. By virtue of their petition, continues the reply, defendants 
seek authority from the Commission allegedly to meet motor 
truck competition, or competition by water, by use of the costlier 
lighterage service, and to refrain from meeting such alleged 
competition by use of the less costly rail service between New 
Jersey and New England. 

“Summed up, the defendants now repudiate their own theory 
of rate-making and adopt that of the complainant,” says the reply. 
“Defendants now recognize the distinction between the various 
transportation services performed within the Port of New York 
district on traffic destined to or originating at points in said dis- 
trict. Should the Commission determine that defendants’ peti- 
tion for modification of the order in this case is meritorious, com- 
plainant respectfully requests the reopening of the proceeding for 
the purpose of applying precisely the same principles in the con- 
struction and application of rates to and from points in Trunk 
Line and Central Freight Association territories.” 

The reply says further that if the petition were granted 
4 ae benefit only two railroads—the New Haven and the 

The Chamber of Commerce of the City of Newark, N. J., in 
its reply opposes the petition of the defendant carriers for modi- 
fication of the order. Any disturbance or modification of the 
order would result in clearly establishing discrimination between 
shippers and receivers in northern New Jersey, on ‘the one hand, 
and New York, on the other, in shipping and receiving of goods 
to and from New England, according to the chamber’s reply. 


NEW YORK SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York went on 
record at its meeting January 16 in opposition to two 
companionate bills introduced in the Senate and House under 
which tolls on merchant vessels transiting the Panama Canal 
with cargo would be increased. 

W. H. Brusche, traffic manager of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, presented the report of the legislative 
committee on the bills, which, he said, were practically iden- 
tical with those the conference opposed at the last session of 
Congress and which failed of passage. He said that it was 
understood that President Roosevelt favored the new legisla- 
tion, and that if it was enacted it was virtually certain that 
the maximum toll rates of $1 a net vessel ton provided for 
would be assessed. One intercoastal line had already asked 
the conference to oppose the bill, he added. 

His report set forth reasons why the proposed charges 
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of $1 a ton based on net actual tons of earning capacity would 
be greater than the present charges of $1.25 a ton based on 
net United States registered tons. Certain exemptions are al- 
lowed in the gross tonnage under United States rules for com- 
partments fitted with tonnage openings, whereas all such 
spaces are included in the measurement under the Canal rules. 
The report cited large increases in annual toll bills, which 
several intercoastal lines contend would result. 

R. A. Cooke reported on the proposal of the trunk line 
railroads to establish optional loading and unloading charges 
on freight to or from points in New York harbor from vehicles. 
Rates of 3 cents a hundred pounds of 60 cents a ton as rated, 
with a minimum charge of 15 cents would be set up, with a 
charge of 4 cents a hundred pounds, or 80 cents a ton, on heavy 
lift freight. The conference voted to approve the plan in prin- 
ciple, but did not commit itself on the rates to be charged. 


Dabney T. Waring, chairman of the rate committee, re- 
ported that at the behest of Philadelphia interests the freight 
traffic managers’ committee of the Trunk Line Association had 
placed on the docket a proposal to apply from Philadelphia 
the lowest rates applied to Central Freight Association 
territory from any north Atlantic port, which would be the 
Norfolk and Baltimore rate. Mr. Brusche said a conference 
had been held by Port of New York representatives to discuss 
what action they should take, and it had been decided to docket 
a similar proposal for the Port of New York. The conference 
adopted a motion that it support the action of the New York 
port representatives. 


C. H. Callaghan, manager of the Maritime Association of 
the Port of New York, announced that, in consideration of 
the large attendance at the recent hearing before the Trunk 
Line Association and New England Freight Association com- 
mittees in connection with the proposal to assess 2% cents a 
hundred pounds handling charge on the loading and unloading 
of export, import, intercoastal, and coastwise freight to and 
from piers, lighters, carfloats, etc., the Maritime Association 
had decided to hold a meeting on the subject on January 23. 
The meeting, he said, was for such action as might be decided 
on to consolidate a more definite protest to be filed with the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


The conference decided to oppose cancellation of class and 
commodity rates via Virginia Gateways to Colorado-Utah ter- 
ritory, though it was felt by some members that a suspension 
request would be of little avail. The rates are scheduled to be 
canceled, effective January 31. 


A nominating committee announced is composed of J. A. 
Hoffman, W. H. Brusche, D. T. Waring, Spencer Hughes, and 
Fred L. Pomeroy. 


SHIPPING BUREAU HEARING 


H. S. Brown, chief of the division of regulation of the 
Shipping Board Bureau, has announced that hearing will be 
held in Docket No. 165, United States Lines Co. vs. Cunard 
White Star, Limited, et al., and No. 167, Argonaut Steamship 
Line, Inc., et al. vs. American Tankers Corporation, in New 
York, N. Y., February 7, before Chief Examiner M. G. de Quevedo, 
the building in which the hearing will be held to be announced 
later. 


INTERCOASTAL TRAFFIC 


In November, in the U. S. intercoastal trade route, 71 ships 
with 167,147 tons of cargo transited the Panama Canal from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and 69 ships with 584,774 tons of cargo 
transited the canal from the Pacific to the Atlantic, according 
to the Panama Canal Record. 





COMMERCE IN U. S. SHIPS 


In the ten months ended with October, 1934, American flag 
vessels carried, by value, 36.9 per cent of imports for consump- 
tion and 35.6 per cent of domestic exports in the waterborne 
foreign trade of the United States, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. For October alone the percentages were 
32.4 for imports and 35 for exports. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Secretary of War Dern has allotted $113,000 for completion 
of contract payments to the Great Lakes Drerge and Dock Co. 
for dredging in widening the Cape Cod Canal, and for removal 
of obstructive boulders encountered in the dredging operations. 
Commercial traffic in the canal for the last five years has 
averaged 2,482,978 tons per annum, according to the War 
Department. 
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Ports and Waterways 


Overdevelopment and Lack of Coordination of Por 
Facilities Seen—The Subsidy Question Con- 
sidered as to All Transport 


Ports and terminals, as well as the general question 4 
improvement of waterways in connection with the necessity 
therefor, are considered in the report of the water plannin: 
committee, Morris L. Cooke, of Philadelphia, chairman, of th 
Natural Resources Board, the main report of which was rn 
cently submitted to President Roosevelt. 

“The total amount of money expended by the federal gq. 
ernment has been approximately $600,000,000 for ports and har. 
bors, $500,000,000 for inland waterways and general water facil. 
ities in aid of commerce and navigation—a total of $1,100,000,09) 
of capital investment,” says a summary on a report of the ports 
and port terminals committee. “If there is added to this initia) 
investment a further sum of $400,000,000 for accumulated mainte 
nance costs, the total expenditure of government funds within 
our continental limits is $1,500,000,000. 

“Supplementing ihese federal expenditures, municipal ¢or. 
porations and public port districts have expended approxi 
mately $1,000,000,000, and in purely private harbor and whar 
facilities it is estimated that a present capital investment of 
$2,500,000,000 is represented. If one adds to these the cost 
of auxiliary harbor facilities closely allied with, and necessary 
for the operation of ships—including railroad-owned marine ter. 
minals, harbor belt railways, warehouses; shipyards, marine 
railways and repair plants; lighthouses, lightships and buoys— 
and finally, commercial vessels in the marine industry, the 
total capital represented is estimated to be fully $7,500,000,000. 
This large figure affords some indication of the importance of 
the efficient administration of these interests.” 

With a few notable exceptions, it is asserted, there is in 
most ports a nortorious lack of proper coordination of the 
facilities which go to make up the complete working plant. 
In some instances, continues the report, large expenditures by 
ambitious local bodies have resulted in unbalanced and in 
efficient port facilities, and in others, overdevelopment. 

“Ambitious, but misguided, port interests have embarked 
upon improvident port improvement projects, and have ex: 
pected the federal government to provide funds for collateral 
channel development to keep pace with such _ unjustifiable 
plans,” says the report. 

In many ports, if not most, according to the report, the 
intraharbor movement of shipments is hampered and expensive. 

“Cargo is frequently handled by archaic methods and the 
liaison between rail and marine carriers is imperfect,” says 
the report. “In the case of some ports under the control of 
railroads, there is a denial to the public of unified, interline 
switching service. Confusion and infirmity of purpose are too 
evident.” 


Continuing, the report in part, says: 


Harbor Rates and Charges: The system of harbor charges in most 
ports is complex and inconsistent. With public, private, and railroad 
piers, docks, warehouses, and special handling facilities all operating 
without a standard as to either rates or services, the assessment of 
charges becomes chaotic. Few ports are operated at a direct profit. 
Piers and other facilities for the accommodation of vessels are usually 
furnished at a loss to the owners, with the intent to recoup through 
other services rendered, or through indirect benefits of some kind. 
One finds railroads fighting for ships’ cargoes by offering free dockage; 
ships enjoying this gift to the prejudice of competing ships which 
pay substantially for similar accommodations at other piers. Lighter- 
age service furnished free by the railroads, at high cost to themselves, 
but necessitated by competitive practice—and in some cases ordered 
to be so furnished by the Interstate Commerce Commission—further 
complicates the situation. All this results in an inconsistent and con- 
fusing system of tariffs for intraharbor services and involves hidden 
rebates and other discriminatory charges which are inequitable and 
unfair. 

Pollution: The already notoriously insanitary condition of many 
of our harbors is becoming critically worse. Chemicals and sewage 
in suspension cause destruction of paint on vessel hulls and discolora- 
tion of white-work and polished metal; noxious vapors affect the com- 
fort and health of those employed on and about ships, and along the 
waterfront generally. Harbor water taken into ghips’ tanks, and 
thence into boilers, engines, condensers, etc., causes financial damage 
and increases the already high operating costs of vessels. The 4e- 
structive effects of pollution adversely affect the value of waterfront 
property. 

Agencies for Port Administration 


Federal Agencies: The federal government, principally through the 
United States Corps of Engineers and the United States Shipping 
Board, gathers information concerning the physical aspects of port 
development and the character and amount of water-borne commertt 
Although there is some degree of governmental control and partla 
supervision over many phases of port and shipping activities, 
control is under the direction of 6 different departments and about 4 
separate bureaus. In some cases their functions overlap; in others 
there are unbridged gaps in their jurisdiction. In particular, feder 
administration of the planning and construction of commercial port 
facilities is casual and indirect. 
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Other Agencies: In addition to these federal bureaus, each having 
some measure Of supervision over a separate and unintegrated por- 
tion of the broad problem of supervising maritime commerce, there are 
legally constituted port commissions, boards, and departments at each 
of our principal ports, with wide local powers. Each of these port ad- 
ministrations of major rank is hampered in its activities by a swarm 
of lesser bodies, each having an ill-defined field of its own, and most 
of them not responsible to any central authority. This multiplicity of 
ineffective, imperfectly functioning control bodies has resulted in loose, 
uncoordinated forms of port administration, under which anything 
approaching a rational policy of development or efficient operation is 
impossible. Each port considers itself a distinct entity, instead of 
merely one unit of a national commercial facility; and government ap- 
propriations are sought on the basis of local or sectional influence 
rather than the broad aspects of the general public good. There is no 
single agency, local, state, or federal, comprehending either intraport 
or interport coordination and charged with any general supervision 
over the entire situation. 


Need for Coordinating Supervision 


Guiding Principles: The public welfare demands the provision of 
transportation facilities. More efficient use of the ports and waterways 
of the country, where such use results in lower cost of transport 
than is possible by other means, must be considered a proper subject 
of encouragement by the government. On the other hand, the public 
interest demands that these facilities, provided at federal or at local 
expense, should be so conceived, constructed, and operated as to make 
a real return to the public. This principle of economic design and 
operation logically should be applied to all other port facilities as well 
as to the channels. 

Indicated Need for Coordination: The conclusions relating to exist- 
ing conditions indicate the necessity for inquiries looking toward the 
coordination and regulation of all port and harbor facilities. Desirable 
lines of action suggested by this survey include: The coordination and 
functional integration of existing and proposed port facilities of every 
kind, including the harbor belt railroads; the regulation of uniform 
harbor service charges; the proper balancing of ships and ship accom- 
modations and repair facilities; the correction of harbor pollution; the 
study and improvement of the charters of incorporated ports; the in- 
tegration of accessorial service—whether performed by the railroads, 
ships, pier operators, or private organizations; and the review of all 
proposed federal appropriations for works of harbor, canal, and port 
improvements. Within the area of port operation, specialized inde- 
pendent machinery is needed to effect proper control of such practices 
without unfair burden on any of the users. In particular, no real rea- 
son exists why the marine industry should be subjected to the an- 
noyances of an antiquated and outmoded system of harbor rates and 
charges. Under a uniform system of rates, applied broadly to all na- 
tional ports without bias, favor, or subterfuge, the marine industry 
would be relieved of its present shakles of inadequate standards and 
wasteful practices. , 

The Federal Interest: In view of the unsatisfactory administration 
of our ports in many particulars and the known existence of many 
practices inimical to public and business interests, consideration of the 
principles of genuine economy emphasize the imperative necessity for 
a coordinating and harmonizing policy. From the standpoint of local 
and national interest, it seems necessary that the government should 
take cognizance of such conditions, and, by the exercise of power al- 
ready in its hands by reason of its control over the distribution of 
public funds for channels and harbor improvements, insist upon a rec- 
tification of these practices and a compliance with the principles of 
sound design and economical operation. The financial investment of 
the United States in these ports should logically vest federal authority 
with the responsibility of so administering the facilities which the gov- 
ernment has made possible that they will be economically utilized. 


Recommendation 


It is believed that while the management of ports as to transfer 
of goods should remain in local hands, the federal government might 
well participate in the matter of port planning and possibly exercise 
some appropriate measure of operating supervision and leadership. 
It is recommended that the entire subject of ports, port terminals, fa- 
cilities and practices be examined and studied more carefully along 
broad lines with a probable view to future legislation. 


As to navigation the report reiterates views heretofore 
expressed in the prior reports issued by the board and by the 
Mississippi Valley committee with respect to economic: justifi- 
cation for waterway improvements and regulation. The report 
Suggests establishment of a commission charged with regula- 
tion and supervision of ocean-borne, harbor and inland water 
——— comparable to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


“Unfair Subsidies” 


The report contains a section entitled “Costs and Utilities 
of Water and Land Transport,” by Stuart Chase and Robert 
Lesher. After delving in detailed statistics as to various forms 
2 transportation, Messrs. Chase and Lesher have the following 
0 say: 


Increasing competition has resulted in a hue and cry against 
unfair subsidies. The railroads claim that the government provides 
free channels, roads, and airways for their competitors to run upon. 
The competitors counter by pointing to huge land grants to the rail- 
Ways in years past, to which the railroads reply that they carry gov- 
efnment traffic at half the scheduled rates. The charges are often 
accompanied by elaborate cost sheets. The whole truth is not in them. 

ven from a strict financial accounting point of view, they do violence 
to the accepted theories of cost. The student might be submerged by 
these torrents of figures, if he did not cling to the steady hand of 
the physical cost concept. Applying this frame of reference to the 
evidence presented, certain broad conclusions can be drawn. 

«o,, Lhe government does in effect subsidize the waterways, but the 
hidden costs” compiled by antiwaterway computers are far removed 
from the physical facts. The heavy surcharges for ‘‘equivalent inter- 
est,” “equivalent taxes,” have no place in a physical cost sheet. 
Amortization of channel outlays has a place, but unfortunately the 
War department has never kept its records so that navigation can 
ie, aifferentiated from flood control, national defense, and other out- 
ays, Maintenance of the channel certainly has a place, but again 
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how shall it be segregated from current flood control? 
knows. 
way because a lot of money was spent in building it, and an amor- 
tization of the principal, applied to current operations, results in a 


‘ Nobody really 
Again, it is futile to ask any community to scrap a water- 


high waterway cost per ton-mile. This is carrying the calculus of 
profit and loss to fantastic lengths. The waterway is built. It should 
be abandoned only if its utility is small, or its maintenance cost, when 
apportioned to current traffic, abnormally high. The same principle 
applies to railways and highways. Maintenance, not amortization of 
something which has already been constructed, is the deciding factor. 

It is a widespread opinion that some waterways can legitimately 
be abandoned on these grounds. More important, proposed waterways 
should be most carefully assessed for physical cost and utility. Millions 
of man-hours have been thrown away in the past because of failure 


to use these criteria. 
The Truck and Bus 


The state also grants, in effect, a ay to the truck and bus. 
It has been calculated that on a good two-lane concrete road, this 
subsidy does not exceed $22 per year per vehicle, disregarding in- 
terest as an element of cost, and does not exceed $80 including interest. 
The subsidy for a busy commercial truck with its annual operating 
expense of $3,000 or more is thus small. If it be objected that the 
truck cracks up the highways, Mr. Eastman, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and various other experts reply that trucks up to 4 tons on 
pneumatic tires have little effect on concrete roads. They do crack 
up softer roads, and have in the past cAused an extra expense in all 
highway building of perhaps 15 per cent. It must be remembered, 
however, that most trucks are private and not common-carrier com- 
petitors of railway or waterway, and that motor vehicles are now 
paying on the average about $43 a year in licenses, gasoline taxes, and 
property taxes, towards the support of the roads. The case against 
the highway subsidy is, in our opinion, weak, and growing weaker 
as more concrete roads are built, more pneumatic tires installed, more 
taxes and license fees paid. 

The financial costs of the several transport agencies which we 
have examined check in a general way with the man-hour costs 
exhibited earlier. Railroad and waterway are in the middle of the 
scale (per ton-mile), with the waterway showing a small saving; 
the pipe line far down on the cost scale; the truck with the highest 
cost of all. 

Forms of Transport Compared 


Turning to the concept of utility, it is possible to suggest from 
the point of view of physical costs the advantages and disadvantages 
of each agency. The railroad will retain for years to come its ad- 
vantage as the backbone of the transport organism. For the line 
haul of bulk goods in other than liquid form, it is superior to the 
waterway because of its flexibility—rails go to 10 times as many places 
as waterways can go. The truck is superior to both in flexibilfty, 
and its field is the expeditious handling of local traffic on door-to- 
door delivery. It is also sometimes superior in the line haul when 
questions of time (perishable goods) or packages and crating costs 
are involved. The pipe line is the cheapest and most useful of all 
forms of transport for the limited kinds of goods it can handle. 

The pipe line may have a significant future in handling more 
kinds of goods. The truck is destined to be supreme in local trans- 
port, and its function will grow as decentralization gains. The rail- 
road, with lighter equipment and lower costs resulting from the 
elimination of competitive waste, and with improvement in operation 
which will reduce switching, terminal, and reclassification costs, will 
dominate the long haul, delivering to the truck at terminals outside 
city limits. The waterway will supplement the long hauls on those 
limited sections of the map where navigable routes obtain without 
exorbitant outlays for channel maintenance. The social necessity of 
developing flood control and power will tend to reduce waterway 
costs for navigation, in that the latter become a byproduct. 

In the next few years the transport system may have to adjust 
itself to these changes and to such external conditions as the gath- 
ering decentralization movement, with disruption of accustomed traf- 
fic flows, and the equally certain and probably permanent decline in 
bulk exports, as economic nationalism gains both here and abroad. 
It thus becomes vitally important that physical necessities of moving 
the goods with maximum utility should take precedence over the 
preservation of corporate entities, to the end that anyone, or any 
combination of transport agencies, may be freely employed to move 
the traffic. Pending such studies in physical utility and physical 
costs, and the preparatfén of records in terms of the five factors we 
have described, it would be unfortunate to embark on a program of 
wholesale scrapping of any part of the transport plant, or of large 
extension of present facilities. The optimum rate of obsolescence 
and improvement, which not only transport but every modern industry 
— find, will never be discovered by employing the financial calculus 
alone. 


ATLANTIC STATES BOARD 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A prolonged discussion of Federal Coordinator Eastman’s 
report on water and highway transportation, Senate bills S-3171 
and S-3172, featured the eleventh annual and thirty-sixth regular 
meeting of the. Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board in New 
York on January 10 (see Traffic World, Jan. 12). 

G. W. Edmonds presented the report of the special commit- 
tee of seven appointed to study the Coordinator’s recommenda- 
tions. Its conclusions were as follows: 


1. That the railroads are now over-regulated and that the in- 
terstate commerce act should be amended to give the rail carriers 
more liberty of action. 

2. That there should be separate commissions of three members 
each for regulation of interstate rail, water shipping, and trucking. 

3. There should be arrangements for coordination of state and 
federal regulating bodies. 

4. That industrial water carriers should not be prevented from 
operating, but they should be regulated in the same manner as other 
water carriers. 


Regarding intercoastal shipping, Mr. Edmonds said the in- 
tercoastal operators appeared to be divided on the question of 
regulation by the Commission and cited the recent report issued 
by the Maritime Association of the Port of New York in which 
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the majority of the investigating committee were opposed to 
regulation by the present form of Commission but favored a 
separate commission. 

The question before the advisory board, said Mr. Edmonds, 
was whether the shippers wanted a judicial body to handle 
regulation or to leave it in the hands of the government, with 
the President as the final authority. 

An objection to taking action on the committees’ report 
was voiced by one speaker, who pointed out that the Senate 
bills that the committee considered were now dead, having failed 
of passage at the last session. A. C. Welsh, general secretary of 
the board, said the purpose of any action would be to guide the 
committee on matters introduced in the present session. 

George F. Hichborn, general traffic manager of the United 
States Rubber Company, said he believed all media of transpor- 
tation should be under one Commission, divided into three sub- 
divisions for the respective regulation of railroads, trucking and 
air transport, providing such regulation was to come. He ex- 
pressed himself as in full accord with the Coordinator’s sugges- 
tions. 

C. J. Goodyear, traffic manager of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Company, Philadelphia, moved that it be the 
opinion of the board that regulation of all modes of interstate 
transportation be concentrated in one commission, with subdivi- 
sions. He said he had a good deal of faith in the present per- 
sonnel of the Commission, as to its integrity, courage, and ability 
to perform such a task. He felt there was no more foundation 
for the belief that the present Commission, being “railroad 
minded,’ would favor the rail carriers as against other modes 
of transportation, than that the Commission would favor one 
railroad over a competitor road. There might be some changes 
necessary in the present organization, he said, but, if there was 
to be intelligent regulation, it should be coordinated under one 
head. . 

J. C. Hill, Washington attorney, said he felt a Department 
of Transportation and Communications under a cabinet officer 
would be valuable to the government as a judicial body for the 
settlement of questions beyond the ability of the Commission to 


settle. He favored regulation of all transportation agencies by 
the Commission, with subdivisions for the various forms of 
transportation. 


F. O. Nelson, head of the trucking company bearing his 
name, told the board that motor transportation was now under 
self regulation and urged that it have a fair chance to prove that 
it could be regulated in this manner. He urged that the rail 
carriers cooperate with the trucking code authorities to stop 
cutthroat competition. Replying to a question by Mr. Edmonds, 
he said he did not claim that the trucking industry should be 
an exception to the rule of regulation for all transportation, but 
he did not think it needed the same kind of regulation as other 
carriers. His suggestion to “take the railroads out of the 
control of the Commission if you want to,” was greeted with 
laughter by the audience. 

J. C. Welliver, for the Sun Oil Company, said he felt strongly 
that adoption of the motion to place the board on record as favor- 
ing regulation of all forms of transportation would be untimely, 
inasmuch as the Coordinator had not yet submitted his report 
to Congress. He charged that many railroad men who origi- 
nally opposed strongly the idea of regulation of railroads now 
favored regulation that would destroy competitive modes of 
transportation. Adoption of the resolution before the board, he 
said, would be construed an advance commitment by the ship- 
pers. 

He said it was widely recognized that the Coordinator was a 
firm believer in government ownership and said he doubted 
whether the Eastman proposals would have the support of the 
Commission if they involved establishment of a Department of 
Transportation under a cabinet officer. Such a department 
would be a “fearful disaster,’ he added. 

C. H. Tregenza, vice-president of the Seaboard-Great Lakes 
Corporation, barge operators, opposed the motion and urged that 
the question be sent back to the committee for further study. 

R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and general counsel of the 
Association of American Railroads, said that, in his opinion, 
there should be an equality of regulation. He saw no reason 
why any further study of the question by the committee was 
necessary, as the subject had already been studied for years. 
Regulation of transportation under a cabinet officer he charac- 
terized as “deplorable” and cited problems of patronage that 
might arise under such system. 

Following the discussion, the board adopted a motion that 
the report of the committee of seyen be sent back for a later 
report after proposed transportation legislation had been sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 


Address by Fletcher 


A luncheon under the sponsorship of the Traffic Club of 
New York was held at noon, at which Mr. Fletcher and Louis K. 
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Comstock, president of the Merchants’ Association of New Yor 
were the speakers. Mr. Fletcher further developed the ideas }, 
had propounded at the morning session of the board. 

Though it must be demonstrated that the railroads wer 
essential to the economic welfare of the country, if they wep 
to be maintained, they must first have a fair trial, he warned 
Other forms of transportation must demonstrate their superiority 
under the same conditions of operation and such conditions mug 
be brought about through legislative agencies. He did not wig) 
to advise as to how this was to be done, whether by relieving 
the railroads or by imposing regulation on other modes of trang. 
portation, but he added that it seemed to be a premise of the 
American people that the railroads should be regulated. 

Regarding government ownership, he asked what benefits 
the proponents of government ownership were to received from 
it—what kind of economic waste would be eliminated—would the 
public be restricted to certain routes of travel—would the nun. 
ber of railroad employes be reduced? To the average man, he 
said, it meant lower rates, but this simply meant another type 
of subsidy. 

He said he had never seen a greater sentiment in favor of 
intelligent transportation regulation than now existed not only 
among business men but among laboring men as well. 

Considering the subject the codes as regulatory forces, he 
asked if the code authorities realized how codes were generally 
regarded throughout the country at present and if anybody was 
so credulous as to suppose that regulation of highway traffic 
was now properly administered. The code had not been effec. 
tive as a whole, he said, and added that he doubted whether it 
would ever be an effective agency of regulation. 

The railroads, he said, stood for a more flexible interpreta. 
tion of the act. There should be a restoration to the railroad 
managements of some part of the discretionary judgment in 
making rates, he said. Congress should not confer on any 
federal officer the right to make ordinances that would invade 
the domain of managerial responsibility as a permanent policy. 
Regulation had gone far enough and the railroads should not 
be regulated beyond the present point. 

Mr. Comstock urged greater cooperation between the rail- 
roads and shippers, as they had many common interests, includ- 
ing development of business profitable to both and in the mat- 
ter of taxes, which he cited as the greatest common problem that 
both faced. He outlined the work that the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion performed, particularly in regard to the aid it furnished in 
many ways to both shippers and railroads. 

Officers of the board were re-elected as follows: President, 
C. R. MacCarey; first alternate general chairman, Frank Rich; 
second alternate general chairman, C. H. Rolf; general secre- 
tary, A. C. Welsh; secretary, A. G. Warren. 


TRUCKS AND REGULATION 


The American Trucking Association, Inc., has announced 
that its policy committee has reaffirmed in effect action taken 
at the recent Chicago meeting of the association in favor of 
continuation of “code regulation” of the trucking industry. 

It states that Ted V. Rodgers, president, and Edward F. 
Loomis, general manager, have been informed by Coordinator 
Eastman, in confidence, as to recommendations the coordinator 
proposes to make with respect to truck legislation. 

“It may be stated,” says the association announcement, 
“that the complete proposal which will be submitted to Congress 
in respect to regulation of trucking will be a ‘far cry’ from any 
previous regulatory bill considered by that body. The com- 
mitteemen (members of the policy committee) felt that the 
ATA had been fully justified in and compensated for its opposi- 
tion to the Rayburn bill, hearings upon which were held last 
January.” 

It is almost a certainty, according to the association an- 
nouncement, that “the trucking code will continue in full force 
and effect; moreover, some of its provisions will be strength- 
ees materially to assist the industry in its attempt to stabilize 
rates.” 

The code authority proposes in the ensuing year to pay 
increased attention to code violations and to rates and tariffs. 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR TRUCKS 


The National Code Authority for the Trucking Industry 
has informed NRA that it will have completed its study and 
report on the possibility of establishing a uniform eight-hour 
day in the industry by February 1, and the time for submis- 
sion of the report has been extended until that date. The 
code instructed the code authority to make the study in Co 
operation with the National Industrial Relations Board. The 
code provides a basic 48-hour week, but allows exceptions for 
drivers and their helpers. It required the code authority to 
study the practicability of a normal eight-hour day for all em: 
ployes. 
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Motor Vehicle Transportation 


TRUCKING CODE BUDGET 


HILE the National Code Authority for the Trucking Indus- 

try is working on a budget for the ensuing year of approxi- 
mately $1,275,000 for approval by the NRA, it develops that 
for the period February 10, 1934, to February 9, 1935, a revised 
pudget of $886,591.44 for that period has been submitted for 
NRA approval, representing a reduction of $827,567.40 in the 
original estimate. The revised budget virtually will cover actual 
expenditures in the period. With reference to the revised 
pudget the NRA says: 


Lack of precedent in code administration, and of statistics on the 
extent of trucking operations, forced the code authority to make its 
original estimates on an altogether tentative basis. Actual experience 
with code administration demonstrated that the original and tenta- 
tive estimate of $1,714,158.86 could be reduced nearly 50 per cent. 

The revised total covers the expenses both of the national code 
authority and of the 50 state area code authorities, functioning in the 
48 states, in New York City and in the District of Columbia. 

The basis of contribution to code administration is $3 annually 
per vehicle registered. The state code authorities which handle the 
registrations are authorized to receive the assessment payments. 

When the tentative budget estimate was drawn, the code authority 
expected a total registration of approximately 425,000 ‘‘for hire’ vehi- 
cles under the code. Registrations received so far have totaled 292,785. 

The NRA announced that suggestions or objections concerning 
the revised budget and the basis of contribution must be submitted 
before February 4 to Deputy Administrator C. P. Clark, 317 Denrike 
Building, Washington. 


It is estimated that collections from registration of for-hire 
trucks in the period covered by the revised budget will total 
about $900,000. 

The new budget is being framed on the basis of collecting 
$3 each from 425,000 trucks. That is based on an expectation 
that approximately 125,000 more trucks will be registered in the 
ensuing year than were registered last year. Trucks which 
register in 1935 and which should have registered in 1934 will 
have to pay a total of $6, $3 for last year and $3 for this, under 
an NRA ruling. That will be the case except as to certain 
trucks whose status was not cleared up and exemptions as to 
the 1934 fee may be made. 

The new budget is for the “code” year beginning February 
10, 1935. It is being prepared on an annual basis though the 
national industrial recovery act expires by limitation June 16, 
1935. The code authority is going ahead and make the $3 a 
truck assessment, however, and if there is not new legislation 
taking care of the situation after June 16, refunds will be made 
to the truckers who have paid their fees for the part of the 
“code” year after June 16. It is expected, however, that Con- 
gress will deal with the situation in an affirmative way before 
June 16. What Congress does with respect to regulation of 
trucks and busses will have a bearing on the situation. In 
the industry there is hope that at least the codes will be tied 
into any scheme of federal regulation provided for. 


MINIMUM RATES FOR BUSSES DROPPED 


Concluding that, with the facilities at present available to 
the National Industrial Recovery Board, it is not possible to 
determine the accuracy or sufficiency of rates established by 
the Motor Bus Code Authority to meet lowest reasonable cost of 
operation, the board has granted a request of the code authority 
for an indefinite stay of the motor bus code’s minimum rate pro- 
visions, retroactive to December 31, 1934. The background of 
the situation dealt with by the board was outlined as follows: 


The provision stayed by the board's order requires the code au- 
thority to investigate any complaint by a member of the industry 
— rates are below the lowest reasonable cost of transportation 
De ween any points on a line engaged in interstate commerce, and 
to establish minimum rates if the complaint is justified. The code 
authority’s findings may be appealed to NRA. 
oid Minimum rates under the provision had been established by the 
sate authority for rates between New York and Chicago; between 
New York, Washington and intermediate points; between Chicago 


—, Louis, and between New York City and Monticello, New 
jl The New York-Monticello line goes through part of New 


, Appeals to NRA from the rates for the Chicago-St. Louis and 
oe York City-Monticello lines had held these rates in abeyance, 
Ne _they had never gone into effect. The New York-Chicago and 
‘ pa rg: ashington rates had been in effect since September 21. 
an. Wo lines appealed the New York-Chicago and New York-Wash- 
TT. on rates first to NRA and later to the industrial appeals board. 
. ey contended the code authority’s rate schedules were not based 

pon the actual lowest reasonable costs of transportation on the routes. 


In a letter to C. P. Clark, deputy administrator, transporta- 
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tion section, NRA, John Meighan, secretary of the Motor Bus 
Code Authority, asked for the indefinite stay. The code author- 
ity’s efforts under the minimum rate provisions “over a period of 
six months have met with no visible success,” according to Mr. 
Meighan. 

“Whether or not minimum rates in the transportation busi- 
ness can be established on the basis of lowest reasonable cost 
for the service to be performed is still a moot question,” said he. 
“However, the fact remains that if it were practicable to estab- 
lish minimum rates on the basis of cost, the provision for appeals 
not only to the administrator but to the Industrial Appeals Board 
(of the NRA) and the indefinite procedure for the prosecution of 
violators of minimum rates, fares and charges so established 
would nullify the code authority’s action and impose an undue 
penalty upon those operators who are willing to cooperate with 
the Motor Bus Code Authority and comply with its findings.” 

In an informal conference at the NRA with the acting divi- 
sion administrator and the deputy administrator, representatives 
of the NRA division of research and planning “advised that they 
could not determine upon rates, fares or charges to meet lowest 
reasonable cost either on the basis of data submitted or on the 
basis of any and all data which might be available.” 


DRY GOODS TRAFFIC GROUP 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The traffic group of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion opened the first of two sessions at the annual convention of 
the association in New York, January 16, with W. C. McDermott, 
traffic manager of Woodward and Lothrop, Washington, D. C., 
presiding as chairman. 

John W. Ghent, general traffic manager of the Consolidated 
Motor Lines, Hartford, Conn., addressed the group on “The 
Future of Highway Transportation.” 

Beneficial results had been effected despite the numerous 
obstacles thrown in the way of smooth operation of the truck- 
men’s code, he said. He warned the industry that honest sup- 
port must be given the code if its attempt at self-regulation was 
to be made profitable to all and asserted that self-regulation in 
the case of other transportation agencies had helped little. 

The motor tax structure on which highway transport depends 
had become so top-Heavy and so filled with injustice that it was 
showing definite and alarming signs of breaking down, he said, 
adding that no other class of citizens was subjected to such bur- 
densome and discriminatory taxation. If Commercial trucks 
were to be taxed out of existence or so hedged with restrictions 
as to make their operation unprofitable, he said, the retailers of 
the country would be among the worst sufferers and their cus- 
tomers would be next. 

“I believe that a special convention should be appointed 
under Coordinator Eastman to prescribe and enforce motor truck 
laws,” he said. “I believe the final solution for all forms of 
transportation, including trucks, is federal regulation. Regulate 
all transportation systems. Why should one particular system 
be favored? Set them up on an equitable basis and let the pub- 
lic decide which one is the more economical and efficient. Every 
responsible transportation agency should be permitted to concur 
in the through rates of any competitor. Transportation rates 
should be based on cost and service rendered, not competition. 
They should be compensatory and the rates of other transporta- 
tion agencies should be disregarded. Cost per ton per mile 
would be the yardstick for establishing rates.” 

Another speaker was John Guernsey, editor of the Retail 
Ledger, Philadelphia, who discussed ‘the Traffic Manager—His 
Several Contributions to Store Profit.” At the outset of his 
address, he added a comment on Mr. Ghent’s talk, saying that it 
appeared that some of the big trucking firms were going to be 
as bad as some of the railroads in their views on regulating 
trucks and warned that the stores could do their own trucking 
if forced to it. 

He emphasized the lack of a better link between the store 
head and the traffic manager. The lack of appreciation shown by 
store heads for their traffic men was actually the latter’s fault, 
he said, inasmuch as they were not giving the heads their story 
in language that could be understood by one not in the traffic 
field. “You are not getting a square deal, but it is your own 


fault,” he said. 
He went on to describe some of the ways a traffic manager 
aids the store head in saving him money by intelligent routing 
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of goods and having the goods delivered at the store on time. 
These and other means he suggested as ways in which a traffic 
manager might convey to the store head the value of the traffic 
department. 

J. M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman, committee on public relations 
of the eastern railroads, spoke on “Coordinated Transportation 
Service and Retail Distribution,” and Prior Pray, receiving man- 
ager of Abraham and Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, discussed “Training 
of Receiving Department Employes.” The final address of the 
day was on “Accident Prevention,” by Frank E. Morris, assistant 
chief engineer, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston. 


Store Door Delivery 


W. H. Stadelman, eastern freight traffic manager of the Erie 
Railroad, addressed the group at the session January 17, on 
“Railroad Collection and Delivery Service.” He described the 
establishment of store door service in December, 1933, by the 
Erie and Pennsylvania railroads and its subsequent growth. 

A study of the service had been conducted, he said, many 
users had been interviewed, and their criticisms solicited. The 
following conclusions were reached as a result: 


1. Pick-up and delivery service has been a success. This service 
has enabled us to regain considerable traffic and to retain traffic 
that might have been diverted to other means of transportation, and 
we feel that this service will eventually be established by all railroads 
if they expect to continue handling L. C. L. traffic to any extent. 

2. That this is a service that well informed shippers and receivers 
want and need, as it furnishes a continuity of service from shipper’s 
door to warehouse of receiver, although we maintain that it should 
remain optional in so far as the service desired is concerned. 

3. That, eventually, through the centralization of operation of 
various districts, through one station or transfer instead of through 
several stations in each town or city as now, economies and service 
both to the shipper and carrier will be had and will be far-reaching. 

4. This centralization will eliminate several handlings of the indi- 
vidual shipments, and, as a consequence, will result in decreased loss 
and damage, permit of more straight destination cars, resulting in 
shorter time enroute, as well as the transfer or interchange of mer- 
chandise freight by truck as between carriers, as against the use of 
cars today, this again permitting more straight cars and more expe- 
dited service. 


Other speakers were Arthur Braverman, of Gimbel Bros., 
New York, on “Reducing Stock Shortages by Checking and Re- 
marking Customer Returns, Exchanges and Refunds”; J. Frank 
of the receiving department of R. H. Macy and Company, New 
York, on ‘Money in Rubbish Trucks”; J. Sattenstein, of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, Chicago, on ‘“Non-marking of Merchan- 
dise’”; H. W. Beers, general manager of the Service Caster and 
Truck Company. The chairman at this session was Arthur D. 
Bibbs, traffic manager, Halle Brothers Company, Cleveland. 


Government Ownership 


The transportation committee held a meeting prior to the 
session and adopted a resolution on government ownership and 
operation of the railroads, which was approved by the group at 
the second session, subject to final approval by the general board 
of the association. The resolution was as follows: 


Whereas, there has been public expression by certain groups and 
individuals favoring government ownership and/or operation of rail- 
roads and 

Whereas, private ownership and management has built in the 
—— States the most efficient transportation machine in the world, 

e it 

Resolved, that the National Retail Dry Goods Association de- 
clares itself unequivocally opposed to government ownership and/or 
operation of the railroads, and be it 

Further resolved, that the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
opposes any legislation or government plans which contemplate the 
appointment or creation of government employes or representatives 
— managing boards or boards of directors of railroad companies, 
and be it 

Further resolved, that we vigorously oppose any such attempts, 
before the proper committees of the Congress, and through such other 
means as may be found advisable, and be it 

Further resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
President, the chairman of the House and Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committees, and to the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Federal Coordinator Eastman, and to the presidents of 
each class I railroad. 


MOTOR VEHICLE OPERATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Among the problems which exist with reference to the op- 
eration of motor vehicles for hire is the unregulated and un- 
enforceable problem of rates. It would appear this is a prob- 
lem to the shipper as well as to the carrier. The shipper will 
be concerned particularly because “rate bargaining’ may at 
first blush seem to give him an opportunity to obtain a very 
low rate on some consignments; however, he is thereby com- 
pelled to face the fact that his competitor will have this same 
opportunity to outdo him in his bargaining. The result which 
follows is natural. There is no standard of cost of transpor- 
tation upon which he can accurately ascertain the selling price 
of the merchandise of his competitor. 
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Adequate rates are the life blood to the successful 9). 
eration of any transportation agency. There is not a sing} 
operator of motor vehicles for hire in Indiana who does no 
suffer materially from this effect of “rate bargaining.”  Rajj. 
roads are materially handicapped in this respect by moto; 
vehicle operators. Motor vehicle carriers who own their equip. 
ment are, in turn, materially handicapped in this respect py 
those operators who do not own their equipment, these latte 
commonly referred to as “brokers.” “Rate bargaining” has 
given impetus to the rapid growth of these “broker” operator 
and has caused them to be the fly in the ointment in the trans. 
portation field. 

Experience has shown “broker operators” are almost ex. 
clusively confined to those operators engaged in interstate busi. 
ness. The cause is easily seen. The commissions not having 
authority to regulate rates in interstate commerce, and the 
federal government not having taken over such regulation of 
motor vehicle operation, has left such ‘broker operators” to , 
very fertile unregulated field. 

Of course, the operator who owns his equipment is also 
unregulated as to rates in interstate commerce; however, such 
operator is still at a disadvantage in comparison with the 
“broker operator,” because of his fixed and operating costs. 
The railroads suffer a greater hancicap not only because they, 
too, have fixed and operating costs to consider, but are also 
under the regulations of the federal government. 

Most of the states have laws and rules of the commissions 
with reference to the regulation of rates on what is called in. 
trastate shipments. These laws or rules, in many instances, 
work a handicap on some operators and shippers, particularly 
those operating or located near state lines, and, until the fed. 
eral government takes over the regulation of rates in inter. 
state commerce charged by motor vehicle operators, this evil 
will continue to exist. 

There is a possibility some states may themselves curb 
a great deal of this practice of “rate bargaining.” For instance, 
in Indiana, there is a law which is commonly referred to as 
the “common carrier act.” This is chapter 46, of the acts of 
1925. This act authorizes the Public Service Commission of this 
state to grant a certificate ef public convenience and necessity 
to an operator of motor vehicles engaged as a common carrier 
of passengers or property. It has been the practice, under this 
act, to issue such certificates to those engaged as common 
carriers only in interstate business and to those engaged as 
common carriers only in intrastate business. However, there is 
no provision in this law or rule of this commission prescribing 
such distinctions. This practice seems to have started and 
has continued, thereby unconsciously giving such operators en- 
gaged only in interstate business an advantage, as far as the 
unregulation of rates is concerned. 


There seems to be no reason why an operator under this 
law, engaged “only in interstate business” should not be com- 
pelled to render, to the public, service in intrastate business 
as well. If he designates himself as a common carrier, he 
thereby is presumed to offer his services as such to the general 
pudlic. He attempts to call himself a common carrier, yet he 
does not and will not hold out to the public his services 
as such. For instance, an operator of motor vehicles who ap- 
plies to this commission for a certificate to operate motor 
vehicles as a common carrier in interstate business only. His 
proposed operation will be between Columbus, O., and St. 
Louis, Mo., passing through and serving intermediate cities 
and towns in interstate business. A certificate is thereupon 
issued to him granting the right to operate motor vehicles over 
highway No. 40 across the state of Indiana. The commission, 
in granting such a certificate, by so doing, forfeits its right to 
regulate his rates in the transportation of merchandise. 


In this case, a citizen at Richmond, Ind., desiring to make 
a shipment of merchandise to Terre Haute, is prohibited from 
so doing via this particular transportation agency, yet this 
operator passes through and uses the public highway in each 
of these cities, such streets as are built and maintained by the 
taxpayers of these respective cities. 

Where the public provides the means for the building and 
maintenance of city streets, that public should be entitled to 
the services of that common carrier using such streets. This 
particular operator in question should be compelled to offer 
his services to this shipper for such movement of merchan- 
dise, and if the operator cannot and will not give adequate 
service to him, then his is not such an operator as is contem- 
plated in the definition of a common carrier. In other words, 
as far as the use of these highways are concerned, there should 
be no distinction in the use of the same, between a so-called 
interstate and intrastate operator. 

It will be argued such practice will open the flood gates 
and throw the whole business of motor vehicle regulation into 
a more chaotic condition. This does not follow, providing the 
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Commission places upon such operator the burden of offering 
such service as he is supposed to give to the public as a com- 
mon carrier. 

Experience has again shown that the great majority of motor 
yehicle operators in and through the state of Indiana, transport 
merchandise from one city to another city and in most of these 
eases passing through but do not serve such cities and towns 
en route. These operators have no terminals, offices or means 
which the public can contact such carriers for a shipment of 
merchandise. 

Why should not such operator, passing through and using 
the public highways of such cities, be compelled to set up some 
terminal, agency or officie or some means by which the citizens 
of that city may use such service. This should be done by any 
and all common Carriers. Should it be done, then the com- 
mission would have jurisdiction to the extent of regulating 
those intracity rates within the state as well as being the 
means of giving to the public a service to which it is entitled 
and which is not now being given. 

Such a regulation will be a means of corrceting to a vast 
extent the chaotic condition now existing both as to rates and 
traffic conditions, by eliminating between such carriers all 
competition except as to service rendered. 

Such regulation will be a means of eliminating the “broker 
operator” and those operators of motor vehicles who style 
themselves, for convenience only, as common carriers. 

Such regulation will be prohibitive to a great many ex- 
isting carriers who would be forced to expend such money as 
would be necessary to render the service required; however, 
should such be the case, these operators should have no com- 
plaint. Should such be prohibitive because of the cost of 
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such investment, is no argument that they have a right to use 
a public highway for hire without at the same time giving a 
public service. 

To carry out this regulation, state commissions must have 
the means of enforcement of its regulations with a sufficient 


number of qualified enforcing officers. The result would ap- 
pear to be the elimination of many operators now in the trans- 
portation field who have no business to be in it. It will tend 
to take off the public highways many motor vehicles and divert 
much traffic back to the rail lines by compelling many operat- 
ors on through shipments to use the flat car service of the rails 
in transporting truckload shipments and making truck opera- 
tions as feeder lines for the railroads. It would seem such 
regulation would be a forward step toward the ultimate goal 
of the regulatory body in the coordination of all overland trans- 
portation agency, and, finally, be a step in preserving the major 
use of such public highways for which they were built and 
are maintained, namely, for the use of the general traveling 
public. 

R. P. Kehoe, director, Motor Vehicle Department, Division 
of Public Service Commission, Department of Commerce and 
Industry, state of Indiana. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Jan, 15, 1935. 


MOTOR FREIGHT BOOKLET 


“How to Ship Successfully by Motor Truck,” is the title of 
a booklet issued by the Official Motor Freight Guide, Chicago. 
The booklet describes the contents and functions of the Official 
Motor Freight Guide, which is issued quarterly, and also lists 
statistical information about the trucking industry. The pub- 
lishers offer to send it on request. 
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PROPOSED AIR MAIL PAY 


HE Bureau of Air Mail of the Commission, in air mail 

docket No. 1, air mail compensation, has made a proposed re- 
port recommending bases of fair and reasonable compensation for 
the transportation of air mail by air plane over thirty-two routes 
operated by respondents to these proceedings. The respondents 
are operators now carrying mail under contracts with the Post 
Office Department, made after competitive bidding, whereby 
the service was returned from the army to private air lines, 
the army service having been substituted for the private air 
line service when Postmaster General Farley annulled con- 
tracts with them on February 6, 1934. The Commission was 
deputed in the air mail act to fix and determine fair and rea- 
sonable rates of compensation over each air mail route and the 
method or methods for ascertaining rates of compensation. 


According to the bureau’s report the figures it sets after 
the numbers of the routes constituted a base for determining 
the fair and reasonable rates rather than the actual rates, and 
that “they are not directly comparable with the existing contract 
rates or with each other.” 

With respect to the Postmaster General’s contention that 
the Commission had no authority to increase the rate which 
a contractor had agreed to accept, but had authority only to 
fix, within the statutory limitations, the maximum rates of 
compensation which might be paid by him. upon the indefinite 
continuance of the present contracts or upon the letting of 
hew contracts, and the controverting of the ‘Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s position by most of the respondent air lines, the air 
bureau said analysis of provisions of the air mail act, “shows 
that running throughout the act is the clearly expressed intent 
of Congress, first, that transportation of air mail shall be 
handled under contract; second, that the contract method of 
providing for this transportation shall continue indefinitely; 
third, that the rates of compensation under the contracts shall 
be determined by competitive bidding; and fourth, that such 
rates shall not exceed the fair and reasonable rates prescribed 
by the Commission, nor, in any event, the maximum rates 
named in the act.” 


The bureau, after further discussion of this question, con- 
cluded that the rates to be determined by the Commission must 
necessarily be in the nature of guiding rates, supplementing the 
Statutory limiting rates, within the scope of which governing 
contract rates might be established. 

“The conclusion here reached,” continued the bureau, “is 
only that the act does not confer upon the Commission any 
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authority to require payment of the rates it fixes and deter- 
mines as fair and reasonable for the route. Whether, if such 
rates be higher than the contract rates, there is any duty, 
independent of the Commission’s authority, resting upon the 
Postmaster General either under this act or any other provision 
of law, to pay such rates to the present contractors, during the 
period of their extended contracts, or during the period any 
of their contracts may be indefinitely continued, is a question 
not within the province of the Commission to decide.” 

The bureau said that the only limitation resting upon the 
Comniission’s rate making power under the air mail act was 
found in the maximum rates fixed by the act itself, “which are 
inflexible and admit of no administrative discretion.” It said 
this is discussing the contention that the Commission was 
limited by the contract rates. In the conclusions of the report 
the bureau in part, said: 


Taking into consideration the purpose of the act, the scope of 
this proceeding and the nature of the duties the Commission is 
here called upon to perform, the limitations and requirements im- 
posed by the act in respect of those duties and other duties under 
the act, the nature and public value of the industry and the serv- 
ices it renders, the manner in which those services are required; and 
bearing in mind the changes which constantly occur in the services 
and the traffic; the tendency toward continued and progressive 
growth of the industry; the rapid and radical technological develop- 
ments with their attendant problems of accelerated depreciation, or 
obsolescence; the character of flying equipment in use, and the 
necessity of providing for modern equipment suitable for the route 
and affording the highest possible safety standards consistent with 
reasonable investment in the light of the requirements of each route; 
the various methods and practices now followed in the acquisition 
of operating plant; the necessity of making adequate provision to 
enable employment in the conduct of actual flight operations of 
highly trained and efficient personnel at a reasonable wage; the 
fact that the costs of respondents (even eliminating admitted or 
known infirmities in those accounts and in investment accounts and 
recognizing that audit, which time has not permitted as a prelimi- 
nary to this proceeding, would disclose additional infirmities) clearly 
show that most of the routes are now being operated at substantial 
losses; the further fact that such losses may be attributable largely 
to services not required under the contracts for the transportation 
of the mail and the frequently unwarranted competition for traffic, 
the Commission should fix and determine, and publish that (1) 
fair and_reasonable rates for the transportation of air mail by air- 
plane and the service connected therewith over each air mail route 
should be ascertained upon the weight of the mail, computed at 
the end of each calendar month on the basis of the average mail 
load carried per mile over the route during such month; and (2) 
for each route designated below, the fair and reasonable rates will 
not exceed, for each airplane mile actually flown with mail, the 
rates for 300 pounds or less determined in accordance with the fol- 
lowing table: 


Table for Determining Fair and Reasonable Rates on Each Route 
(The base named for each route shall be used only for the 
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mileage named for that base and shall be (1) progressively* de- 
creased 1 cent for each increase in the number of airplane miles 
actually flown with mail each month, which equals 10 per cent of 
the mileage named for that base; and (2) progressively* increased 
1 cent for each decrease in the number of airplane miles actually 
flown with mail each month, which equals 10 per cent of the mileage 
named for that base.) 
Base Mileage 

(Number of airplane 


per airplane miles actually flown 


mile with mail each month) 

Route No. (Cents) (Miles) 
1 3 500,000 
2 24 600,000 
3 25 150,000 
4 26 160,000 
5 28 85,000 
6 26 145,000 
7 3 150,000 
8 29 110,000 
9 28 85,000 
10 29 60,000 
11 27 170,000 
12 33 100,000 
13 33 50,000 
14 3 80,000 
15 27 65,000 
16 25 85,000 
17 29 25,000 
18 3 45,000 
19 33 30,000 
20 3 20,000 
21 32 40,000 
22 28 50,000 
23 26 115,000 
24 28 65,000 
25 33 50,000 
26 32 60,000 
27 33 25,000 
28 29 25,000 
29 29 35,000 
30 28 80,000 
32 3 20,000 





*Progressively, as here used, means that after the first 10 per 
cent increase in mileage named above the base shall be 1 cent less 
than the base named in connection with that mileage; after the 
second 10 per cent increase in mileage named above the base shall 
be 2 cents less than the base named in connection with that mileage, 
etc. The rates after decreases in mileage shall be determined con- 
versely in the same manner. 

It should always be borne in mind that bases for determining 
fair and reasonable rates, rather than actual rates, are shown in 
the second column of the next preceding table, and that they are 
not directly comparable with the existing contract rates or with 
each other. The rates determined from the above table are, of 
course, subject to the increases provided by the act for mail loads 
in excess of 300 pounds. 

As previously pointed out, operations on Route No. 31 commenced 
after the hearing opened and respondents were excused from filing 
answer and from appearing at the hearing. No evidence respect- 
ing that route was introduced. The contractors who were made 
respondents to this proceeding by supplemental order should be 
dismissed, and a new proceeding for the purpose of determining the 
fair and reasonable rates over that route should be instituted. 


CHICAGO AIRPORT PLANS 


Disapproval of an island airport in Lake Michigan for the 
city of Chicago is given by a special committee appointed by 
Public Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes to consider pro- 
posals for a new air terminal in that city. 

The committee was named last July by the Administrator, 
following application by Chicago for a loan and grant of 
$8,600,000 for the construction of the port on an island to be 
built in Lake Michigan, east of Sixteenth street. The report of 
the committee was made public by the Administrator without 
comment. 

“The members of the committee are unanimous that the 
objections to a location on the lake front.are so numerous and 
come from persons and organizations so representative that 
the committee cannot recommend the location of an airport 
on the lake front at the present time,” the report declares. 

“The committee considered the possibility of finding some 
location for an airport other than the lake front, which would 
be nearer to the business center than the present port. The 
committee concluded, however, that if the location on the lake 
front is eliminated there is no practical alternative to the 
present port.” 

The committee, which conducted hearings and has just sub- 
mitted its findings to the Administrator, consists of F. J. C. 
Dresser, chairman, Kellogg Fairbank, John Wentworth, secre- 
tary, Merrill C. Meigs and Henry P. Chandler, all of Chicago. 

After determining to its own satisfaction that the island 
airport would not be feasible the committee began studying ways 
of improving the present Chicago municipal airport. Its recom- 
mendations in this regard will be submitted to the Adminis- 
trator at a later time. 

At the hearings representatives of operating airlines and 
various business interests as well as the Illinois Aero Commis- 
sion urged location of the port on the lake front, particularly 
because it would be more easily accessible than the one now 
on the southwest side of the city. 
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Opponents of the plan, according to the committee, gq 
forth these four principal objections: (1) Noise of airplang 
would be disturbing to cultural institutions and hospitals ove 
which planes would have to fly in order to get to the termina 
(2) Automobile traffic to and from the proposed airport wovy)i 
increase congestion on the outer (lake) drive and obstru¢ 
traffic. (3) Maintenance of the old airport, which would hay 
to be continued for certain purposes, would be an extra draiy 
on the city. (4) Most fundamental of all, in the opinion oj 
many witnesses, “use of the lake front on the south side fo 
the public had been procured by dint of great effort and large 
expense, and this area should now be kept free from commer. 
cial enterprise for the recreation and enjoyment of the public.” 

The application of the city of Chicago contemplated ap 
airport on an island of approximately 200 acres’ area, with its 
baseline located approximately 1,600 feet east of and parallel 
with Northerly Island, Burnham Park (which was used during 
the recent Century of Progress Exposition), extending north and 
south from the line of Roosevelt road to Twenty-third street, and 
centering on Sixteenth street extended. The island, which woul 
be connected with the mainland by a bridge, would have three 
3,500 foot runways for airplanes, a drive the length of the 
field, and parking space for automobiles, as well as hangars 
and terminal buildings of low height and design intended to be 
inconspicuous and merge with the landscape. 

One proposal for financing the project was charging 5( 
cents for every passenger terminating his trip in, or leaving 
from, Chicago. 


AVIATION COMMISSION REPORTS 


Members of the Federal Aviation Commission called on 
President Roosevelt January 17 and submitted their report, 
which was prepared after exhaustive inquiry into all phases of 
the aviation problem. It was stated that the President might 
send a special message to Congress soon on the subject. De- 
tails in the report were not made public but it has been reported 
that the commission has recommended the creation of a perma- 
nent commission to regulate aviation. 


GIANT AIRLINER FOR SOUTH AMERICAN RUN 


French aviation interests are constructing a giant airliner 
to be placed on the South American run, Acting Commercial 
Attache D. G. Clark, Rio de Janeiro, advises the Commerce 
Department. According to a local announcement, Clark states, 
the new airliner will be ready for operation in about six months. 

It is reported that this plane will have two decks and will 
be capable of carrying approximately seventy passengers. The 
construction work on this unit is now going forward at Latoo- 
coore, near Toulouse, France. 

It is reported that the new hydroplane will weight 32 metric 
tons, will be 32 meters in length (about 105 feet) and have a 
spread of 50 meters (about 164 feet). It will be powered by six 
water-cooled Hispano Suiza motors of 850-horsepower each. The 
crusing range of the plane is estimated at 4,500 kilometers 
(approximately 2,800 miles), with a crusing speed of 230 kilo- 
meters (144 miles) per hour, and a top speed of 250 kilometers 
(156 miles) per hour. 

Passenger accommodations consist of 45 places for first 
class and the remainder for second class. The fuselage is to be 
constructed entirely of metal; the wings are to be of metal also, 
covered with some sort of fabric, while the gasoline tanks are 
to be placed in the pontoons so as to reduce the fire hazard to a 
minimum, the report states. 


NIAGARA FRONTIER TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


Members of the board of governors of the Niagara Frontier 
Industrial Traffic League, elected for two-year terms at the 
election Monday, January 14, are: Ernst A. Momberger, Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce, who was high man; Henry Adema, R. 7. 
Jones Lumber Company; Gerald N. Abt, Barcalo Manufacturing 
Company; Robert W. Goetz, Praft and Lambert Company; Joseph 
R. Guilfoyle, Tonawanda Boxboards, Inc.; Frank W. Jeffs, Lock- 
port Cotton Batting Company; George W. Snell, B. N. & E. 
Power Company. 

Re-elected members are Mr. Adema, Mr. Jeffs, and Mr. 
Momberger. William E. Maloney, retiring president, will be an 
ex-officio member. 

Election of officers will take place at a meeting of the board 
January 31. 


CANADIAN TRAFFIC LEAGUE DINNER 


The annual dinner of the Canadian Industrial Traffic League 
will be held at the Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamilton, Ont., Jan- 
uary 24. The speaker will be Michell F. Hepburn, Premier of 
Ontario. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of hong experience and wide knowl- 

e will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 


from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Rate to Be Read in the Light 
of Classification Rating 

New York.—Question: We respectfully refer you to the 
Question and Answer to “Tennessee,” on pages 1045 and 1046 
of the Traffic World of December 15, 1934, with reference to 
the proper classification applicable to cellulose acetate from 
A, Tenn., to eastern destinations. 

We are not in accord with your advice in this matter and 
would request that you review same in view of the following 
facts: 

If you will refer to the classification proper you will note 
that there is no list of articles published under the heading 
of “Chemicals,” so that the classification, therefore, does not 
throw any light on this question. Furthermore, it is well estab- 
lished that the Exceptions take precedence over the classifica- 
tion, even though the classification description may be more 
specific. Also, We would refer you to a recent decision by the 
Commission in Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line R. R. Co., 203 I. C. C. 696, wherein it confirms previous 
findings that the considered exception on “Machinery and Ma- 
chines” does not merely include the articles listed in the classi- 
fication under the heading of “machinery and machines,” but 
includes all articles that are in fact machinery and machines. 
Similarly, it is our belief that the exception referred to by 
“Tennessee” applicable to “chemicals,” being unrestricted, in- 
cludes all articles that are in fact chemicals, regardless of 
whether or not they are listed under the heading of ‘‘chemicals” 
in the classification proper or are specifically listed therein. 

We would refer you to the Commission’s decision in Sun- 
bury Converting Works vs. P. R. R. Co., 132 I. C. C. 230, wherein 
it is held that a commodity rate applicable to “bleach” is also 
applicable to peroxide of hydrogen, even though same was pro- 
vided with a specific rating in the classification proper. 

Answer: In Grosjean Rice Milling Co. vs. Director-General, 
89 I. C. C. 395, the Commission on pages 396 and 397 reaches 
two opposite conclusions. The conclusion on page 397 seems 
to have been based upon the premise that as rice was not 
listed under the heading “Grain,” in the classification, a com- 
modity rate on “Grain Products” would not apply on “Rice Flour,” 
yet on page 396 the conclusion is reached that a commodity 
rate on ‘‘Flour,” under the heading ‘‘Cereal and Cereal Products” 
will apply on Rice Flour, as rice is a cereal. 

In both instances it was not the nature of the commodity 
shipped which was the basis of the Commission’s conclusions, 
but it was the nature of the article from which it was manu- 
factured, as determined by the terms of the classification, which 
was the basis of the Commission’s conclusions. 

; This seems to be a roundabout way in which to form an 
opinion as to whether a commodity rate will apply on a given 
commodity. 

In so far as the applicable rating on cellulose acetate is 
concerned, it seems to follow from the decision in Sunbury 
Converting Works vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 132 I. C. C. 230, 
that a Classification exception rating on chemicals, without quali- 
fication, will apply on this article, although there is the distinc- 
tion between the ratings on the article which was the subject of 
the decision in 132 I. C. C. 230 and the article which is the 
Subject of the present instance that in the former instance 
there was no rating in the classification on Bleach and Bleach- 
ing, While there is a rating on Chemicals, N. O. I. B. N., in the 
classification. However, this distinction does not seem to be of 
any consequence, and, therefore, we, upon further consideration 
of the matter, are of opinion that the Classification Exception 
rating published in Item 3950 of Agent W. S. Curlett’s Tariff 
I. C. C. A-418, will apply on an article which is in fact a chem- 
ical, although specially rated in the classification. 


Limitation of Actions—Bill of Lading Provisions Covering Fil- 
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ing of Claims and Institution of Suits for Loss, Injury or 

Delay Contractual in Nature 

Tennessee.—Question: Since the first statutes of limitation 
were enacted in England, the courts have held, practically with- 
out exception, that such statutes never operate to extinguish 
rights that individuals have in law or equity, but only make 
the rights unenforceable where defendant specially pleads the 
statute. This being true, would it be unlawful for a carrier 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act to pay a claim for loss 
and damage to property where the claim is filed more than 
nine months after delivery of the property? Also, if the shipper 
or consignee fails to give notice in writing to the carrier or 
fails to file a claim with the carrier, but brings an action against 
the carrier within two years from the date of delivery of the 
property, will the shipper or consignee be barred from a re- 
covery by the provisions of paragraph (b), section 2, of the 
contract terms and conditions of the uniform bill of lading? 

Stated another way, must the shipper or consignee first 
file a claim against the carrier and have the claim rejected 
before he can resort to the courts for collection of damages 
claimed due? 

Answer: That statutes of limitation operate to extinguish 
rights as well as to bar the remedy, depending upon the nature 
of the statute, is apparent from the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Phillips vs. Grand Trunk Western 
Ry. Co., 236 U. S. 662, 35 S. Ct. 444, cited in Kansas City South- 
ern Ry. Co. vs. Wolf, 261 U. S. 133, 43 S. Ct. 269. 

With respect to the filing of claims and the institution of 
suits within a stated time, paragraph (b), of Section 2 of the 
Bill of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions provides: 


As a condition precedent to recovery, claims must be filed in 
writing with the receiving or delivering carrier, or carrier issuing 
this bill of lading, or carrier on whose line the loss, damage, injury, 
or delay occurred, within nine months after delivery of the property 
* * * or, in case of failure to make delivery, then within nine months 
after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. * * * and suit shall 
be instituted against any carrier only within two years and one day 
from the day when notice in writing is given by the carrier to the 
claimant that the carrier has disallowed the claim or any part or 
parts thereof specified in the notice. 

Where claims are not filed or suits are not instituted thereon in 
accordance with the foregoing provisions, no carrier hereunder shall 
be liable, and such claims will not be paid. 


As you will observe one of the stipulations in the bill of 
lading provisions quoted above is that where claims are not 
filed or suits are not instituted thereon in accordance with the 
provisions set forth in paragraph (b) of Section 2 no carrier 
shall be liable and such claims will not be paid. 

In Louisiana & Western Railroad Co. vs. Gardiner, 273 U. S. 
280, 47 S. Ct. 386, the Supreme Court of the United States 
holds that the provisions of Section 20, paragraph 11, of the 
Interstate Commerce Act with respect to the filing of claims 
or institution of suits was not intended to operate as a statute 
of limitation. Furthermore, in the above referred to case and 
in Ellis & Clarke vs. Davis, 260 U. S. 682, 43 S. Ct. 243, it is 
held that the bill of lading provisions with respect to the in- 
stitution of suits for loss, injury or delay were contractual in 
nature. 


The bill of lading being a part of the Consolidated Classi- 
fication and filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
it would appear that it has the force and effect of a tariff pro- 
vision and that under the principle of the decision in the case 
of Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. vs. Wolf, discrimination would 
result were the carriers to depart from the provisions of the 
bill of lading. 


As to your inquiry as to whether the shipper or consignee 
must first file a claim against the carrier and have the claim 
disallowed before he could resort to the courts for the recovery 
of damages, We can locate no decisions in which this question 
was at issue. In Atlantic Coast Line vs. Chase & Co., 146 So. 
658; Taylor vs. Chicago, R. I. & P., 227 N. W. 407 and American 
Ry. Express Co. vs. Shideler, 165 N. E. 336, the provisions of 
bills of lading complying with limitations set forth in paragraph 
11 of Section 20 of the Interstate Commerce Act were enforced 
in actions brought against carriers, and in Chicago & N. W. 
Ry. Co. vs. Bewsher, 6 Fed. (2) 927 (certiorari denied 270 U. S. 
641, 46 S. Ct. 205), Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. vs. Cosmopolitan 
Bank & Trust Co., 174 N. E. 801, and Araje vs. Penna. R. Co., 
223 N. Y. S. 542, 243 N. Y. S. 811, bills of lading provisions, 
which did not comply with the limitations provisions of para- 
graph 11 of Section 20 of the Act, were held to be invalid. 

If the provision as to the institution of suits is to be given 
effect in a reasonable manner it would appear that suit could 
be instituted at any time not later than two years and one 
day from the date when notice in writing is given by the car- 
rier to the claimant that the carrier has disallowed the claim 
or any part or parts thereof specified in the notice, provided the 
claim had been filed within the nine months’ period and that 
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it is not a condition precedent to the filing of the suit that the 
carrier shall have disallowed the claim or any part thereof. 
Otherwise, by failing to take any action on the shipper’s claim, 
the filing of a suit by the shipper could be barred indefinitely. 
Unless this effect is given to the bill of lading provision it is 
our opinion that the same conclusion would be reached by the 
courts as was reached in Louisiana Western Ry. Co. vs, Gard- 
iner, above cited, namely, that there being no federal statute 
of limitations, the local one applied. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Shipper Signing Stipulation Re- 
quiring Collection of Charges at Time of Delivery Where 
Consignee Refuses or Order Notify Party Fails to Accept 
Delivery. 


Kentucky.—Question: Referring to the Uniform Order 
Notify Bill of Lading, Section 7, which provides: 


* * * The consignor shall be liable for the freight and * * * 
charges, except that if the consignor stipulates, by signature, in the 
space provided for the purpose on the face of this bill of lading, 
that the carrier shall not make delivery without requiring payment 
of such charges, and the carrier, contrary to such stipulation, shall 
make delivery without requiring such payment, the consignor shall 
not be liable for such charges. 


To whom should the carrier look for payment of charges 
under the following conditions: A shipment is billed order 
notify and the consignor indicates without recourse. The ship- 
ment arrives at destination and is refused by the party to whom 
notice should be sent and freight stands undelivered, assum- 
ing that carrier sold contents of the car but did not realize 
sufficient funds to cover freight charges. 

Answer: There is no contractual relation between the car- 
rier and the consignee or order notify party by the mere des- 
ignation of such party as consignee or order notify party, which 
obligates him to receive the goods or to pay the freight charges, 
and that party is not liable therefor in the absence of an agree- 
ment expressed or implied. New Jersey Cent. R. Co. vs. MacCart- 
ney (N. J.), 52 Atl. 575; Davis vs. Allen (S. C.), 117 S. E. 547; 
R. Co. vs. Evans (Mo.), 228 S. W. 853; R. Co. vs. Townsend 
(N. J.), 100 Atl. 855. 

If, however, a shipment is accepted, the consignee becomes 
ilable as a matter of law for the full amount of the freight 
charges whether they are demanded at the time of delivery or 
not until later. P. C. C. & St. L. vs. Fink, 250 U. S. 577, 40 
S. Ct. 27; N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co. vs. York & Whitney Co, 256 
U. S. 406, 41 S. Ct. 509; Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. vs. 
Central Iron & Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59, 44 S. Ct. 441, 

In the last referred to case, the court said: 


_ Ordinarily, the person from whom the goods are received for 
shipment assumes the obligation to pay the freight charges; and his 
obligation is ordinarily a primary one. This is true even though 
the bill of lading contains, as here, a provision imposing liability 
upon the consignee. For the shipper is presumably the consignor; 
the transportation ordered by him is presumably on his own behalf; 
and a promise by him to pay therefor is inferred (that is, implied 
in fact), as a promise to pay for goods is implied when one orders 
them from a dealer. But this inference may be rebutted, as in the 
case of other contracts. It may be shown, by the bill of lading or 
otherwise, that the shipper of the goods was not acting on his own 
behalf; that this fact was known by the carrier; that the parties 
intended not only that the consignee should assume an obligation 
to pay the freight charges, but that the shipper should assume only 
a secondary obligation. 


In the instant case the shipper having, as we understand, 
signed the bill of lading as such and the goods having been 
deliverable to his order, and the goods having never been ac- 
cepted by the order notify party, the carrier is not, in our 
opinion, precluded from recovering from the shipper the amount 
of the freight charges remaining unpaid after applying thereto 
the proceeds from the sale of the goods, notwithstanding that 
the shipper had signed the stipulation on the face of the bill 
of lading requiring the carrier to collect the freight charges 
at the time of the delivery of the goods. 

The refusal of the shipment by the consignee or the failure 
of the order notify party to accept delivery of the goods is a 
matter between the shipper and that party, and the signing of 
the stipulation referred to in Section 7 of the bill of lading 
does not preclude, in our opinion, a recovery of the charges 
by the carrier from the shipper, the carrier having performed 
its part of the contract of shipment entered into with the ship- 
per in transporting the shipment to destination and tendering 
same to the consignee or order notify party and having made 
no delivery contrary to the terms of the stipulation signed by 
the shipper requiring collection of the charges at the time of 
the delivery of the shipment. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignee for Undercharge Where 
Consignor Executes Guarantee Bond for Payment of Freight 
Charges 
Washington.—Question: A carload shipment moves under 

bond to guarantee payment of full freight charges. The ship- 
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ment is handled for the shipper’s account by a second party 
and the proceeds from the sale, less freight charges and other 
deductions, are remitted to the shipper. 

If the shipper goes into bankruptcy and the delivering cay. 
rier insists that the second party or consignee pay a legal yp. 
dercharge, is the second party or consignee liable for the 
undercharge? 

Answer: It is our opinion that the execution of a bond ip 
guaranty of freight charges by the shipper or consignor does 
not affect the liability of the consignee for an undercharge. 

The execution, by the shipper, of a guarantee bond has no 
greater effect than the payment by the shipper of the amount 
demanded by the carrier or prepaid by the shipper at the time 
goods are tendered for shipment and does not preclude, in our 
opinion, the carrier from recovering from the consignee the 
amount of the undercharge. See P. C. C. & St. L. vs. Fink, 250 
U. S. 577, 40 S. Ct. 27; N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co. vs. York & Whit- 
ney Co., 256 U. S. 406, 41 S. Ct. 509; Louisville & Nashville 
R. R. Co. vs. Central Iron & Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59, 44 S. Ct, 
441. 


Tariff Interpretation—Effect of Commission Accepting for Filing 
Tariff Which Does Not Give Statutory Notice 


Tennessee.—Question: When a freight tariff is on file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission containing changes in 
rates from a previous issue, but the tariff on file failed to give 
the required lawful notice (30 days or special permission for less), 
what effect has the changes in rates on shipments. Does the 
fact that a tariff has been received and filed with the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission make it lawful to use the rates 
contained in said tariff, or do the rates which are canceled by 
the tariff remain in effect? 

Answer: With respect to the effect of the Commission ac. 
cepting for filing a tariff or supplement which does not give 
the statutory notice, see Green Cananea Copper Co. vs. C. R. I. 
& P. Ry. Co., 88 I. C. C. 225, in which the Commission said: 


Complainant’s case rests solely on the question whether the rates 
named in supplement No. 4 to Agent Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 1077, is- 
sued August 18, 1920, to become effective August 26, 1920, were law- 
fully established. By this supplement defendants provided for an 
increase of 3344 per cent in the rates named in No. 1077, applicable, 
among others, from points in the United States to Cananea, Mexico, 
which purported to be in accordance with special permission granted 
by us in Increased Rates, 1920, 58 I. C. C. 220. No such authority 
was granted. Therefore, in making the increases in question effec- 
tive upon less than statutory notice, defendants failed to observe 
the provisions of section 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act, but as we 
accepted supplement 4 for filing, the rates named therein became 
the only lawful rates which could have been applied on the traffic 
in question. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 37 
3, ©. Bet. 


Routing and Misrouting—Duty of Carrier Where Bill of Lading 
Contains Notation for Stop in Transit to Complete Loading 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Two cars, one containing the 
excess lading over and above the quantity that could be loaded 
in the first car, were shipped from a point in Official Classifi- 
cation territory to the South. This method of loading was 
authorized in Rule 24 of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 
6, Supplement 37, page 23. The rating applicable was 50 per 
cent of first class, as authorized in the Classification. 

The ultimate destination was A, with partial unloading at 
B. The shipper showed stopping-in-transit instructions on the 
original bill of lading; likewise the correct through rate from 
point of origin to A, and complete routing. The initial line 
agent accepted the shipment and signed the bill of lading 
without taking any exceptions. 


The delivering line at B and A has now presented an un- 
dercharge bill based on B combination. It points out, and cor- 
rectly so, that all carriers named in the routing publish rules 
prohibiting partial unloading of cars moving under Classification 
Rule 24. The shipper overlooked this prohibition and appar- 
ently the initial line did likewise. The delivering line at- 
tempted to collect the undercharge through the initial line but 
the latter declined to entertain the claim, hence the delivering 
line has now turned to the shipper. 


In view of the fact that the initial line accepted and signed 
the bill of lading carrying this rate, routing, and stop-off in- 
structions, can the shipper, in your opinion, be held liable for 
the undercharge? 

Answer: In Gibson Fruit Co. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 
21 I. C. C. 644, the Commission said: 


The Commission has held that the obligation rests upon the car- 
rier’s agent to refrain from executing a bill of lading which contains 
provisions that are contradictory or impossible of execution. W hen, 
therefore, the rate and route are both given by the shipper in the 
shipping instructions and the rate given does not apply via the route 
designated, it is the duty of the carrier’s agent to asceftain from 
the shipper whether the rate or the route given in the shipping 
ee shall be followed. (Rule 286 (f), Conference Ruling Bul- 
letin No. : 
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In this case the Commission held that where the reconsign- 
ment order given by the shipper put the carrier upon notice 
that the shipper desired to secure the benefit of a joint through 
rate named in the order, but specified a route over which the 
rate did not apply, it was the agent’s duty to ascertain from the 
shipper whether the shipment should be forwarded via the route 
named in the shipping instructions or via the route over which 
the rate named in said instructions was applicable and that 
the carrier was responsible for any increase in charges which 
resulted from failure of the agent to follow this course. 

If, however, there is no route over which the joint through 
rate applies and via which route stopping in transit is per- 
mitted on the basis of the joint through rate, it is our opinion 
that the principle of the Commission’s decision in Apperson 
Brothers’ Automobile Co. vs. Lake Erie & Western R. Co., 81 
I. C. C. 392, is applicable. In this case the Commission holds 
that the combination rate is applicable where a shipper was 
erroneously informed that a stop in transit was permissible 
under a specific tariff, that irrespective of the rate quoted the 
legal rate must be paid by the shipper and collected by the 
carrier. 

In the instant case, even though the route, the joint through 
rate and the notation to stop the shipment in transit for partial 
unloading were all shown in the bill of lading, if it is a fact 
that there is no route over which the joint through rate applies 
if the shipment is stopped in transit to partially unload, the 
failure of the carrier to advise the shipper to this effect is, 
in our opinion, the equivalent of a misquotation of a rate by the 
carrier. 

Based upon decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Interstate Commerce Commission has held in a 
number of cases that a shipper is charged with notice of the 
lawful tariff rate and that a misquotation of a rate is not ground 
on Which to base a complaint for reparation. See Obear-Nester 
Glass Co. vs. Mo. Pac., 41 I. C. C. 446; Utah Wholesale Grocery 
Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C. 345; also Henderson Ele- 
vator case, 226 U. S. 441, 38 S. Ct. 176, and T. & P. vs. Mugg, 
202 U. S. 242, 26 S. Ct. 628. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The fourteenth annual election of the Transportation Club 
of Saint Paul was held Tuesday, January 15, and the following 
officers and directors were elected: 
President, Bert J. DeGroodt, assistant 
general freight agent, Chicago Great 
Western Railroad (whose portrait is 
herewith presented); first vice presi- 
dent, Stanley M. Low, western traffic 
manager, Koppers Gas and Coke Com- 
pany; second vice president; Henry R. 
Grochau, assistant freight claim agent, 
Chicago and North Western Railway; 
treasurer, Guy E. Dailey, assistant vice 
president, American Natjonal Bank; 
secretary, Charles A. Liggett, assistant 
traffic director, St. Paul Association of 
Commerce; directors for two years: 
Howard H. Ellsworth, assistant general 
freight agent, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way; Edwin C. Worthley, general agent, 
Kansas City-Southern Railway; Lem A. Williams, commercial 
agent, Nickel Plate Road. Directors who have one year to 
Serve are: A. A. Connel, traffic manager, Waldorf Paper Prod- 
ucts Company; L. L. Newell, commercial agent, Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad; Mike Curley, traffic man- 
ager, Jacob Schmidt Brewing Company. The six directors and 
officers compose the executive committee and C. E. Ryberg 
becomes chairman of the executive committee. The annual 
dinner of the club was held January 17 at the Hotel Lowry. 
Dr. George Edgar Vincent, former president of the University 
of Minnesota, was scheduled to be the speaker. 








The annual dinner of the Detroit Traffic Club will be held 
at the Book Cadillac Hotel, March 5. J. W. Hill, general agent, 
Rock Island lines, will be toastmaster. The club’s new presi- 
dent, Charles J. Davitt, traffic manager, Budd Wheel Company, 
will be inducted into office. 





A. A. Drummond, sales traffic manager, N. Y. N. H. & H., 
spoke on “Selling Transportation to New Englanders” at a 
meeting of the Traffic Club of the New Haven (Conn.) Chamber 
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of Commerce, at the Hotel Garde, January 14. Thomas Heffer- 
nan, president of the Bridgeport Traffic Club, was a guest. 
President Charles G. Phillips, traffic manager, National Folding 
Box Company, of the New Haven club, introduced 28 new mem- 
bers. 





Earl F. Waller, the new president of the Portland, Ore., 
Industrial Traffic Club, was born in Portland December 14, 1899. 
He received his education in 
the public schools. After grad- 
uation from high school he 
entered the employ of the 
Union Pacific in the account- 
ing department. Later he was 
transferred to the accounting 
department of the Spokane, 
Portland and Seattle Railway. 
After seven years of railroad 
accounting work he was em- 
ployed by M. Seller and Com- 
pany, and in later years was 
connected with the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company 
as rate and claim clerk. Since 
September 1, 1933, he has been 
employed by The George Law- 
rence Company as traffic man- 
ager. He joined the club in 
1933 and was a member less 
than a year when he was 
selected as secretary for 1934. He performed his duties in a 
way that resulted in his selection to serve as president in 1935. 

“Midcontinent Petroleum Day” was observed by the Traffic 
Club of Tulsa, Okla., at a luncheon, January 15, at the Mayo 
Hotel. George Bush, director of personnel, Midcontinent 
Petroleum Corporation, was the speaker and more than twenty 
Officials and branch managers of the company were in at- 
tendance. L. W. Witte was in charge of the entertainment. 











The Los Angeles Transportation Club sponsored a week- 
end trip to Boulder Dam, beginning January 19. The party left 
Los Angeles Saturday evening and was to breakfast at Las Vegas 
on Sunday morning, arriving at Boulder Dam at 10:00 a. m. 
The return trip was to begin at 3:30 p. m. with arrival at Los 
Angeles scheduled for 8:30 a. m., Monday morning. 





B. F. Conway, the new president of the Transportation Club 
of Buffalo, was born September 16, 1895, at Linden, N. Y., and 
entered the service of the Erie Railroad 
Company as clerk in the operating de- 
partment at Attica, N. Y., May 7, 1912. 
He held various clerical positions, in- 
cluding that of chief clerk at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., until March 1, 1920. On 
that date he was appointed traveling 
freight agent in the traffic department 
at Detroit, Mich. He continued in this 
position until June 26, 1921, when he 
was transferred to Buffalo, N. Y., as 
commercial agent, working out of the 
assistant general freight agent’s office. 
He continued in this capacity until 
May 1, 1928, when he was appointed 
general agent at Albany, N. Y. He was 
transferred to Buffalo, Sept. 1, 1931, 
as division freight agent, which position 
he still holds. His entire service has been with the Erie Rail- 
road Company. 








A meeting of the Traffic Club of New York will be held at 
the Hotel Biltmore, January 29. Charles E. Cotterill, chairman 
of the club’s public affairs committee, will speak on “Current 
Events,” and Chester Morris, president of the Metropolitan Fire- 
proof Warehouse, Inc., will speak on “The Psychology of 
Laughter.” 





The Toledo Transportation Club will hold a Ladies’ Party, 
January 22, at the Commodore Perry Hotel. There will be 
entertainment, dancing, and cards. 





The following officers were elected at a meeting of the 
Indianapolis Traffic Club, January 11, at the Lincoln Hotel: 
President, W. L. Snodgrass, general superintendent of traffic, 
Indiana Railroad; vice-president, P. R. VanTreese, traffic man- 
ager, J. BD. Adams Co.; secretary-treasurer, E. G. Bumgardner, 
freight agent, C. & O. The following were elected to the board 
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of directors: B. M. Angell, traffic manager, Stokely Brothers Co.; 
William J. Hanley, assistant traffic manager, Evans Milling Co.; 
B. D. Rhodes, division freight agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
C. J. Pearson, president, General Motors, Inc. 





The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh will be 
held at the William Penn Hotel, March 7. F. M. Ewing, traffic 
manager, Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, is chairman 
of the committee in charge. The club has reoccupied quarters 
formerly held by it at the William Penn. The space has been 
enlarged somewhat and completely refurnished and redecorated. 


The Traffic Club of St. Joseph, Mo., held a meeting at the 
Hotel Robidoux, January 8. The event was billed as “Burling- 
ton Night.” W. E. Fuller, assistant to the vice president of 
the C. B. & Q., was the principal speaker. ‘Missouri Pacific 
Night” will be observed March 12, 


P. E. Fader, of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
spoke on “Some Interesting Things About Your Telephone Serv- 
ice,” at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the 
Nicollet Hotel, January 17. 


The Cincinnati Traffic Club will elect officers, January 26. 
Two tickets are in the field, as follows: Blue ticket: President, 
F. G. Burnett, general agent, A. T. & S. F.; first vice-president, 
Thomas F. Costello, traffic manager, Gardner-Richardson Co., 
Middletown, Ohio; second vice-president, A. T. Wade, general 
agent, L. and N.; third vice-president, H. R. Black, traffic man- 
ager, General Machinery Corporation, Hamilton, Ohio; secretary, 
J. E. Dorset, Lumber Traffic Association; treasurer, E. A. Doyle, 
manager, National Carloading Co. Red ticket: President, F. G. 
Burnett; first vice-president, E. A. Whiting, traffic manager, 
S. A. Gerrard Co.; second vice-president, Gayle W. Arnold, dis- 
trict freight agent, B. & O.; third vice-president, A. F. Eber- 
hart, traffic manager, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., Lawrence- 
burg, Ind.; secretary, J. E. Dorset; treasurer, E. A. Doyle. 


The following officers have been elected by the Portland 
(Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club: President, E. F. Waller, George 
Lawrence Co.; vice-president, W. H. Ahlgrim, Sperry Flour Co.; 
secretary, J. F. Meyer, W. P. Fuller & Co.; treasurer, F. E. Lord, 
Curler Manufacturing Co. The following were elected directors: 
R. L. Sheperd, Portland Traffic and Transportation Association, 
and S. R. Sorensen, Balfour Guthrie & Co. 


Richard S. Teeling, overseer, Boys’ Clubs of America, spoke 
on “Building of Citizenship” at a meeting of the Traffic Club of 
New England, at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, January 15. 


The Transportation Club of Louisville, Ky., will hold a “New 
Deal Smoker,” at the Brown Hotel, January 22. The meeting 
will consider a resolution, brought in by the resolutions commit- 
tee, advocating federal legislation to place all forms of trans- 
portation under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 





The Traffic Club of Denver held a meeting at the Daniels & 
Fisher Tea Room, January 18. Sound motion pictures of the 
operations of the Cunard White Star lines were shown. 


The Traffic Club of Houston, Tex., will hold its annual din- 
ner, January 24, at the Houston Club. 


The Washington (D. C.) Transportation Club held a meet- 
ing at the Hotel Raleigh, January 17. Dan S. Hollenga, manager, 
Alexandria (Va.) Chamber of Commerce, was the speaker. The 
annual dinner of the club will be held, February 14, at the Raleigh 
Hotel. 


The guest of honor at the meeting of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Traffic and Transportation Club, held at the Hotel Tutwiler, 
January 14, was John Warren Gamble, whose treatment at the 
Crippled Children’s Clinic was recently sponsored by the club. 
Dr. J. G. Vance, cf the clinic, was present and spoke about his 
work there. 


Charles S. Belsterling, vice-president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, spoke at a meeting of the Traffic Club of New- 
ark, January 7, on the history and work of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The annual dinner of the club will be held 
at the Newark Athletic Club, January 31. John Sasso is chair- 
man of the committee in charge. 


W. F. Wilek, general manager, the Cincinnati Inquirer, will 
be the speaker at the annual dinner of the Cincinnati Traffic 
Club at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, February 5. Russell Wil- 
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son, mayor of Cincinnati, will be toastmaster. 


The Railway 


Express Agency glee club, Chicago, will furnish entertainment, 


Garrett S. Wilkin, special representative Inland Waterways 


Corporation, New Orleans, spoke on “Waterways,” at a meet. 
ing of the Traffic Club of St. Louis, held at the Jefferson Hotel, 
January 14. 





The Denver Commercial Traffic Club elected the following 


officers at a meeting, held January 15, at the Chamber of Con. 


merce: 
Colorado Milling and Elevator Company; 


A. 


President, L. B. Fitzgerald, general traffic manager, 
first vice-president, 
H. Seaholm, district manager, Universal Carloading Com. 


pany; second vice-president, J. C. Niemeyer, district traffic man. 
ager, Ford Motor Company; secretary-treasurer, Carl E. Berg, 
rate clerk, Denver Chamber of Commerce, 


—+ 


Judge George G. Vest, of the city court, will be the speaker 


at a meeting of the Traffic Club of St. Louis at the Jefferson 
Hotel, January 21. 


dance at the Biltmore Hotel, January 31. 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club will hold a dinner 
On February 15 a 


stag party will be held in the club rooms. 


aaa ay is be 


Digest of New Complaints 





No, 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


26820. Darling & Co., Chicago, I., vs; Ni Yl, C..& St. L. 

Charges in violation sections 1/and 6, tankagé, N. O. I. B. N,, 
Toledo, O., to Ft. Wayne, Ind. Asks ¢eaSe and désist order and 
refund. (John H. C. Kirk, t. m., So. /Aghland Ave, at 42nd St. 
Chicago, Ill., and Walter, Burchmore & Belnap, \counsel, 152? 
First National Bank Bldg., Chi¢ago, II].), \ 

_— Badger Paper Mills, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis., vs.\ C. & N. W. 
et al. { 

Rates in violation sections /1 and 3,° pulpwood, points in Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan and Wisconsin to Peshtigo, Wis. Prefer- 
ential rates tto Niagara, /Nekoosa, Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
Rapids and Kimberly, Wis.j/ and Escanaba, Mich. Ask rates and 
reparation. (Michael J. Anpta, atty., 801 Sheridan Road, Menom- 
inee, Mich.) 


. 26822. Utah Coal Operators’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah, 


vs. A. T. & 8. FP. Ot ai. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, bituminous coal, points in 
Utah and Wyoming (Rock Springs, Kemmerer, Hannah, Castle 
Gate groups) to points in Ida., Mont., Nev., Ore. and Wash. 
Producers in Kemmerer and Rock Springs groups and at Hannah, 
Wyo., preferred. Ask rates. (Bert L. Penn, Milton H. Love, prac- 
titioners, 411-12 Kearns Bldg., and H. W. Prickett, practitioner, 
414 Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah.) 

26823. George A. Sweet, Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3, 4 and 6, celery, 
points in Fla. to Ft. Wayne, Ind. Competitors at Chicago and 
points in O. and Ind. preferred. Asks cease and desist order, 
rates and reparation. (Earl W. Cox, practitioner, 5463 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago, IIl.) 


. 26824. Kingsland Granite Co., Inc., Fresno, Calif., vs. D. & R. 


G. W. et al. 

Rates, and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, second hand 
machinery, Denver, Colo., to Madera, Calif. Alleges that rate 
from Denver to Madera is not properly related to the rates from 
points in Group D (Chicago, Ill.), and that the rates on other 
commodities of comparable value and similar transportation char- 
acteristics are substantially lower for similar distances in Moun- 
tain-Pacific territory than rates charged on complainants’ ship- 
ments. Asks cease and desist order, rates and reparation. (D. 
— practitioner, 322 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, 

olo. 


. 26825. Louisville Board of Trade, Louisville, Ky., vs. Alton et al. 


Rates and charges, in violation section 1, live stock, all stations 
in Ia., Wis., Neb., S. D., Minn., Kan., Mo., and that part of Ill. 
not in central territory to Louisville, Ky. Asks cease and desist 
oon, and joint through rates. (Wm. A. Stoll, pres., Louisville, 

y.) 


. 26826. Universal Atlas Cement Co., Chicago, IIl., vs. Wabash et al. 


Unreasonable rates, cement, Hannibal, Mo., to Evansville, Ind., 
for river movement beyond to Ky. points. Asks cease and desist 
order and reparation. (Frank E. Guy, T. M., 208 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill., and Adolph J. Radosta, Jr., Atty., same address.) 
26827. The Tenney Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. G. N. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, wheat, Warwick, N. D., to 
Superior, Wis. Ask rates and reparation. (L. P. Gannon, assist- 
ant treasurer, 468 New Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.) 
26827, Sub. No. 1. The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., vs. G. N. 

Same complaint and prayer as to wheat from Blabon, N. D. 
to Superior, Wis., and as to barley from Hillsboro, N. D. to Su- 
perior, Wis. (J. W. Farnham, treasurer, 320 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


. 26828. Omaha Live Stock Exchange et al., Omaha, Neb., vs. Alton 


et al. 

Violation of first three sections of act alleged with respect to 
transportation of live stock from the Missouri River-St. Paul mar- 
kets to eastern destinations. Assailed rates much higher than 
those from Chicago, E. St. Louis, St. Louis and Mississippi River 
crossings to eastern destinations. Rates from western origins t0 
Chicago, E. St. Louis and St. Louis exceed rates from same points 
of origin to intermediate Missouri River-St. Paul markets by 
amounts much smaller than the differences by which the rates 
from Missouri River-St. Paul markets to eastern destinations eX- 
ceed the rates from Chicago, E. St. Louis and St. Louis to the 
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Traffic Management 
Home-Study 


made interesting 


OU know as well as we do that 

\ Traffic Management TODAY 

is one of the important depart- 
ments of business—that it is a pro- 
fession offering unusual opportu- 
nities to the man qualified to accept 
them. You know also that it is a 
growing and dignified field of work, 
paying many men three, five and 
seven thousand dollars a year and 
more. 

The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Traffic Manage- 
ment through home-study? 


And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Traffic Management 
study at home thoroughly practical 
but makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the traffic man- 
ager of your company or with a successful 
commerce practitioner. Suppose every 
day he were to lay before you in system- 
atic order the various problems he is 
compelled to solve, and were to explain 
to you the principles by which he solves 
them. Suppose that one by one you were 
to work those problems out—returning 
to him every day for counsel and assis- 
tance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than 
that of the man who is compelled to pick 
up his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and ing ames that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 


Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual— 
one trafic expert—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 
traffic executives, the actual procedure of 
successful practitioners. 


Thus—instead of fumbling and blun- 
dering—you are coached in the solving 





and practical thru 


of the very problems you must face in the 
higher traffic positions. Step by step, you 
work them out for yourself—until, at the 
end of your training, you have the kind of 
ability and experience for which business 
is willing and glad to pay real money— 
just as it was glad to pay these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the New England 
traffic clerk—with two years experience— 
whom LaSalle Traffic Management helped 
move up to Traffic Manager and to a 
salary increase of more than 100 percent. 


There was the railroad clerk in Ohio 
who, through LaSalle training, became 
Traffic Manager of a great organization 
with a salary many times his highest ex- 
pectation as a clerk. 


And another railroad clerk—this time 
in the East—who was earning $55 a 
month and now has an income of more 
than $10,000 a year as head of his own 
traffic bureau. 


Another man—this one already a suc- 
cessful,experienced traffic manager—with 
the help of his LaSalle training cut his 
firm’s freight costs from four percent of 
gross sales to two percent—on a sales 
volume running into millions—and his 
salary was more than doubled. 


A fifth man—an assistant purchasing 
agent—seeing the need of a traffic depart- 


*Names and addresses given on request 


LaSalle Extension University 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 195-T, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page illustrated book, ““The 
World of Transportation Could Not Operate Profitably Without Traffic Manage- 
ment,” and the facts about your training for success in that field. 


problem method 


ment for his firm, took LaSalle Traffic 
Management training and sold the firm 
on the value of creating such a depart- 
ment. The new department promptly pro- 
ceeded to save money for the firm—as 
high as $50,000 a year—and the new 
manager was rewarded accordingly. To- 
day he is Director of Traffic and Assistant 
to the General Works Manager—with 
several traffic men under his direction. 


La Salle-Trained Traffic Men 
Everywhere 


LaSalle traffic men are found wherever 
traffic men find a field for their services. 
They are in important positions, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Mexico 
to Canada. They are serving commercial 
and industrial organizations, both large 
and small; railroads and other transporta- 
tion companies; chambers of commerce; 
trade associations and state and federal 
commissions. They are officers and active 
members of traffic clubs and national 
traffic organizations, and registered prac- 
titioners before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. LaSalle-trained traffic men 
are successful traffic men, occupying posi- 
tions of importance, participating daily 
in the handling and settlement of difficult 
traffic and transportation problems—and 
they are being paid accordingly. 

The statement has been made by one 
authority, ‘““No other educational institu- 
tion has contributed so much to the up- 
building of the traffic profession as has 
LaSalle. That the traffic manager has ad- 
vanced from a ‘job’ to a ‘profession’ may 
be credited, in large part, to the broad 
puage training thousands of traffic men 

ave received from this single source.” 


And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 


For Traffic Management is no magic 
wand for the lazy or the fearful or the 
quitter—it offers success only to the alert 
adult who has the courage to face the 
facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


COPE EHEEESEEHEHEHEHEHEHEHHEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEEHEHEHEHEEHEHEHE HEHEHE HEEEEHES 


PD sivncesceeseenee OS eeboSeorcrecrecvecsocoevooosocecoees Age. sscceceeceees 


eee eee eeeeeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeee 
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If time is worth money to you— 
you should be a subscriber to 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Because the DAILY reduces to a minimum 
the valuable time between the taking of any 
action by the Commission, the Shipping 
Board Bureau, shippers or carriers, and the 
delivery of full information into your hands. 
That is why so many railroad and industrial 
traffic men are regular DAILY subscribers. 


They know they can depend on the DAILY 
to bring them first news of the decisions and 
proposed reports in which they have a 
special interest. They know it will keep 
them in touch with the hearings in important 
cases—just as ifthey had their own represent- 
ative at the Commission, or Shipping Board 
Bureau, or at meetings elsewhere, to keep 
them posted. 


They know too, that when they want a copy 
of a decision or report, or detailed informa- 
tion about any rate matter or proceeding, 
they can write or wire our Special Service 
Department—and get it quickly. 


The DAILY service is the busy traffic man’s 
right hand man. It is the ideal combination 
of a prompt, all-inclusive news service and 
a complete group of personal, intelligent 
traffic services. Ask any subscriber, and he 
will tell you that it takes the place of an 
expert traffic assistant at a fraction of the 
expense. 


The cost is reasonable because it is spread 
over a large number of organizations whose 
service requests are grouped” to minimize 
expense. 


Ask us to place your name on the DAILY 
mailing list for two weeks, without obliga- 
tion, and to send you complete information 
about the special services which are in- 
cluded with every subscription. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Published by 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


418 South Market Street 
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same destinations. Chicago, E. St. Louis and St. Louis marke 

preferred. Asks cease and desist order and rates removing gis. 

crimination and prejudice complained of. (C. E. Childe, counsgg 

810 W. O. W. Bldg., Omaha, Neb.) ; 

No. 26829. Gager Lime Manufacturing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., yx 
Alton et al. " 

Rates in_violation sections 1 and 3, lime, Sherwood, Tenn,, t, 
points in O., Ind., Ill., and W. Va. Competitors at Mitchell] anj 
Milltown, Ind., Gibsonburg, Woodville and Durbin, O., and kg. 
nova, W. Va., preferred. Asks rates. (E. Del, Wood, t. m., ang 
John S. Fletcher, atty., 815 Broad St., Chattanooga, Tenn.) 

0. 26830. Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg (Va.) Chamber of Commerce {o; 
Union Underwear Co., Inc., vs. F. & C. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6, cotton 
piece goods, Print Works, R. I., Rockaway, N. J., and Norristown 
Pa., to Frankfort, Ky. Preference alleged for Georgetown, Paris 
Lexington, Louisville and Winchester, Ky., Cincinnati, 0O., anj 
New Albany, Ind., and other points in the vicinity of Frankfor 
Ky. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. (W. G. Burnette 
t. m., Lynchburg, Va.) 


Fs 





Personal Notes 





R. J. O’Hare has been appointed traffic manager for the 
Sheffild Condensed Milk Company, Inc., New York, succeed. 
ing George E. Clinton, who resigned. 

Walter J. Willis has been appointed port manager and chief 
engineer of the Board of Harbor Commissioners, Long Beach, 
Cal. He succeeds: James F. Collins ,port manager, and Roy 6G. 
McGlone, chief engineer, both of whom resigned. 

Clinton McCullough, general coal agent, Chicago and North 
Western, died January 13, at Evanston, Ill. He had been with 
the North Western for over forty years. 

C. W. Sunderbrink has been appointed division freight agent 
for the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, at Youngstown, Ohio. 

Martin Luther Costley, assistant traffic manager, Illinois 
Central, died, January 12, at Memphis, Tenn., where he was 
attending a conference of Illinois Central officials. His home 
was in New Orleans. 

John A. Ridgley, general freight agent, Louisville and Nash- 
ville, died, January 11, at Montgomery, Ala. He was buried at 
his home, in Hazlehurst, Miss. 

The following appointments have been announced by the 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc.: Edward K. Laux, freight traffic 
manager, to succeed Chester N. Jones, who retired; J. L. Rid- 
ley, to succeed Mr. Laux as general freight agent, southern 
division; Paul J. Seller, to the chief of the tariff bureau, south- 
ern division, and John R. Langdon, to be soliciting freight 
agent, southern division. All these officials have headquarters 
at New York. 

Ted Schwachhofer has been appointed manager of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Traffic Bureau, Muskogee, Okla. 
He was formerly traffic manager for the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Beaumont, Texas. 

E. L. Maynard, traffic manager, Moulding-Brownell Corpora- 
ton, Chicago, died January 14. 

Wilson McCarthy was elected president of the Denver and 
Salt Lake, to succeed W. R. Freeman, who resigned. Mr. Free 
man retains his directorship and his place on the executive 
committee of the road. ; 

Tom Judkins has been appointed assistant manager 1 
charge of Puerto Rico traffic, J. S. Waterman Steamship Col 
poration, with headquarters at New Orleans. 

H. P. Hearon, superintendent, Montgomery-New Orleans di: 
vision, Louisville and Nashville, died, at Birmingham, Jal 
uary 14. 

C. J. Maley has been appointed traffic manager for the 
Weyerhaeuser Lines, in charge of the new offices of that line, 
at New York. 

Chester B. Koontz has been appointed tidewater represel: 
tative for C. H. Sprague and Son, with headquarters at New 
port News, Va. 

A. L. Wise, manager of the Silver Line department of the 
General Steamship Corporation, was elected chairman of the 
Pacific Westbound Conference, succeeding Allan K. Hulme, 
whose term of office expired. 


Norman H. Cupp has been appointed freight agent for the 
Southern Arizona Freight Lines. He was formerly traffic and 
export manager for the Southwestern Engineering Company. 

George D. Ogden, assistant vice-president in charge of 
traffic for the Pennsylvania Railroad, spoke on “Railroad Loné 
and Short Hauls” before the student branch of the Americal 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, at Lehigh University, Beth: 
lehem, Pa., January 10. He gave his title two meanings, the 
first with reference to the fourth section, a history of which he 
related together with the story of the efforts now being made 
to modify that part of the commerce law. Second, he talked 
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You CAN COVER THE 
WORLD fom HOUSTON 


WHERE 





K PORTERS 





87 Steamship Lines touch on regular 
schedule with dependable service and 18 
Railroads will RUSH your products to 
and from PORT HOUSTON'S wharves. 


ADEQUATE 
TERMINAL 
FACILITIES 


Plus the most modern equipment for 
~ handling all commodities and classes of 
“cargo are found at PORT HOUSTON. 

These newest mechanical devices and an 

experienced personnel insure fast and 
- economical delivery to ship or car. 


You save time in transit and time in 
handling by routing this direct way. 


We welcome specific questions relative 
to our facilities, rates and sailings. Please 
address— 


J. RUSSELL WAIT 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


The Traffic World 





IMPORTERS 





Vol. LV, No, 3 Jan 






about the progress his road and others were making to ive the 
best of service on all freight, whether for short haul or fy 
long haul. 


BUREAU OF SAFETY REPORT 


The Commission has made public the annual report of the 
director of the Bureau of Safety of the Commission for the figcaj 
year ended June 30, 1934, and extracts from the forty-eighth ap. 
nual report of the Commission pertaining to safety appliances 
hours of service, automatic train control, investigation of acgj. 
dents, medals of honor, and investigation of safety devices, 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND ITS PORTS 
The War Department has announced publication of a re 
vised report on the Panama Canala and its ports, one of the 
government’s port series. Copies may be bought from the Sv. 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 35 cents 
each. 















APPROPRIATION BILL PASSED 


The House and Senate have passed the independent offices 
appropriation bill carrying appropriations for the Commission 
and other independent agencies as recommended by the comnit- 
tee on appropriations. No controversy developed as to the 
Commission appropriation. 








TRAFFIC MANAGER, COMMERCE COUNSEL (LL.B.)—Special- 
ized but practical direction. Overhead converted into assets. Current 
savings and potential markets created through equitable realignment 
discriminatory or unreasonable rates and regulations, not merely 
routine tariff checking. Practitioner before all regulatory bodies. 
Claim legal rights consummated. Expert import, export forwarding, 
chartering, vessel operation. World traveled. Address, E. C. 2, care 
Traftic World, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 








The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 






A $3.50 Traffic Library 


These manuals, published by THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD, cover almost every phase of traffic man- 
agement both as to the fundamental and techni- 
cal aspects of the work, and to its relationship 
with general business and commerce. Written by 
recognized authorities in the field, they should 
be read and kept for handy reference by every 
traffic man. 
















Traflic Law 
by G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Commerce and 
Transportation, University of Pennsylvania........ 
ee eee re ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Price 50 cents 






The Relations Between 
Transportation, Production and Marketing 
by Lewis C. Sorrell, Professor of Transportation, 
University of CRICORO.. ...ccccesscrcee Price 50 cents 







Fourteen Articles on 
Current Transportation Subjects 
eg ee eee rere Price 25 cents 


. Freight Tariffs 
ae eg er Price 50 cents 






Prices for the following: 50 cents each; two for 75 cents; 
three or more, 35 cents each. 






a re by G. Lloyd Wilson 
Diversion and Reconsignment.......... by G. Lloyd Wilson 
Transit Services and Privileges......... by G. Lloyd Wilson 





Personnel of Railroad Traffic Departments..............- 

Ey Nat oe Nea tnt ste ede Sarety Sala che ca cla Bate ahaa by Charles E. Parks 
Boccial Preiget Services... .ccsiccccccces by G. Lloyd Wilson 
Terminal Freight Services and Allowances, 2 volumes, 
by G. Lloyd Wilson 







Complete Set of All Booklets Listed ; 
$3.50 Postage Prepaid 


Send remittance with order to 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


418 South Market Street Chicago, Illinois 
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If you’ve a shipment of any size to send 


3 anywhere, you may start it swiftly on its 
way by merely using the telephone and 





Of the 
a summoning Railway Express to your very 
iances door. Here’s how. 
4 om In all important cities and towns Rail- 
, way Express will pick up your shipment, 
speed it by the shortest route on swift 
a te passenger trains—and deliver it to desti- 
* ~ nation, without extra cost. 
Su: . ° e 
cents We give a receipt on pick-up and take 
a receipt on delivery and the cost of Rail- 
way Express service is surprisingly low. 
ii Remember... a telephone call to the 
ission nearest Railway Express agent will bring 
a prompt service or information as to rates. 
e 
The best there is in transportation 
pecial- 
urrent 
nment 
= RAILWAY 
0d ies. 
rding, 
, Care 
pen- & X : R a $ 4 
ILY 
> he SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS @ NATION-WIDE SERVICE AGENCY, Inc. 


SAVE ¢ ae 
MONEY Low ene TO THE 


Route your shipments to and from the 
Orient via AMERICAN MAIL LINE. 
President Liners, traveling over the short, 


fast route to and from the Orient, save you 
time, money and interest costs. A President 
Liner sails from Seattle every other Satur- Every week a President Liner sails from New York and 


day; one arrives in Seattle from the Orient _ ; : : é os é 
every other Tuesday, on schedules regular as California to the Orient, via Hawaii and the Sunshine 


neem Route. Ports-of-call are: Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 


A fleet of express cargo liners with regular ‘ i 
frequent sailings to Japan, China, Hongkong Hongkong, Manila. This convenient schedule, plus 


é ilippi ts this service. Ship — 
— ee en tell fins shee stopover privilege anywhere, enables you to go exactly 


as you please. And President Liner comfort includes all 


For information, apply desk No. 6 
21 West Street New York outside staterooms, large public rooms, an outdoor 


1714 Dime Bank Bldg Detroit swimming pool. For fares and further details about 
110 So. Dearborn St 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 
Fast Freight and Passenger Service DOLLOR 
AMERICAN STEAMSHIP LINES 
MAIL LINE New YorK ~ CHICAGO ~ SAN FRANCISCO 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


this and other popular President Liner cruises, see your 
own travel agent, or... 
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FOR DEPENDABLE 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, 
WINNIPEG, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, 
TACOMA, SPOKANE, KLAMATH 
FALLS, SACRAMENTO, OAKLAND, 
SAN FRANCISCO, VANCOUVER and 
VICTORIA, B. C., and intermediate points. 


THE ENTIRE FLEET OF 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


TRAINS WILL BE COMPLETELY AIR- 
CONDITIONED IN TIME FOR 1935 
SUMMER TRAVEL. 


For 1600 miles, or 88% of the distance 
between the Twin Cities and Seattle, giant 
oil-burning or electric locomotives are used 


—this is the longest cinderless mileage in 
the Northwest. 


P. B. Beidelman A. J. Dickinson 
Freight Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 


P. H. Burnham Cc. W. Meldrum Cc. F. O'Hara 
Western Traffic Mgr. Asst. Gen. Passenger Agt. Asst. Gen. Passenger 
Seattle, Wash. Seattle, Wash. and Freight Agent 
Helena, Mont. 


H. G. Dow T. J. Shea B. S. Merritt 
Eastern Traffic Mgr. Asst. Gen. Freight Agent General Freight Agent 
233 Broadway 105 W. Adams St.,R. 620 759 Monadnock Bidg. 
New York City, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 











Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) hay 
been added since the iast issue of The Traffic Worid. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than here, 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellation 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in thi 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 21—Argument at Washington, D. + 
26448—Alabama Mining Institute vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner yr and 
26648—National Utilization Corp. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 


a sy | 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner a pe 
1. & S. 3905—Lumber from S. C. and Ga. to Fla. 
January 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26470--Naval Stores Corp. of N. Y. vs. N. ¥. N. H. & H. R. R. 
26512—Blackwood Coal & Coke Co., J. L. Osler, receiver, et al. ys 
Interstate R. R. et al. 


January 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15762—Filed by W. S. Curlett and 
B. T. Jones, agents. 


January 22—Nashville, Tenn.—Railroad & Public Utilities Commis. 
sion of Tennessee: 

Finance No. 10629—Application L. & N. R. R. for permission to 
abandon its line between Hematite and Pond, Tenn., with 4 
branch thereof extending from Van Leer to Cumberland Fur. 
nace, Tenn. 


January 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
16747, and Sub. 1— Geo. W. Pyott Sand & Gravel Co. et al. vs. A, 
T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
a” 9" eee & New Hampshire Granite Corp. vs. B. & M. R.R 
et a 
26542—-International Paper Sales Co., Inc., vs. Ga. R. R. & Bank- 
ing Co. et al. 


January 23—Lansing, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commission: 
Finance No. 10646—Joint application Michigan Central R. R., N. Y. 
Cc. R. R., and Battle Creek & Sturgis Ry. for permission to aban- 
don that part of the railroad of the latter company between Battle 
Creek and Sturgis, Mich. 


January 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
26633, and’ Sub. 1—Stauffer Chemical Co. of Va., Inc., et al. vs. 
N. & W. Ry. et al. 


January 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26215—Rhodes Alkali & Chemical Corp. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
26374—Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
‘a eee Association of Aberdeen vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 


January 24—Orlando, Fla.—Director Bartel & Examiner Sharp: 
ae «cere & Shippers’ League of Florida et al. vs. A. C. L 
. & @t al. 
17936—In re refrigeration charges on fruits, vegetables, berries and 
melons from the south (further hearing). 


January 25—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Taylor: 
17000, part 8—Rate structure investigation. Cottonseed, its products 
and related articles (further hearing). 
. & S. 4069—Routing via Q. A. & P. Ry. Co. 


eines 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26143—Nicholson Universal S. S. So. et al vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


January 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 14847, 14924, 14928, 14943, 15380, 
15496, 15523, 15543, 15548, 15596 and 15724. 
Fourth Section Application No. 15776—Filed by L. E. Kipp, agent. 


February 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
“we, to Philadelphia and within the Delaware Capes. 
- & S. 4026—Coal to points within Delaware Capes. 


February 5—Washington, D. C.—Director Sweet: 
Finance No. 9952—Reorganization of the C. & E. I. Ry. under the 
amended bankruptcy act. 


February 5—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas Corporation Commission: 
* Finance No. 10658—A pplication Montana R. R. for permission t0 
abandon operation of its railroad. 


February 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 10630—Application B. & O. R. R. for authority to 
operate under trackage rights over the P. & L. E. R. R. between 
McKeesport, Pa., and New Castle Jct., Pa. 

Finance No. 10174—Chicago Great Western R. R. trackage. 

25416—Atlantic City Coal Dealers Credit Bureau et al. vs. A. ©. 
R. R. et al. 

February 6—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Mahaffie and Examiner 
McGrath: 

* 1, & S. 4064, and 1st and 2nd supplemental orders—Lake cargo coal 
to Lake Erie ports. 

February 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

25750—D. L. & W. Coal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. . 

~~ and Subs. 1 and 2—Joseph Schonthal Co. vs. G. R. R. of N 
et a 

26439—Joseph Schonthal Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


February 8—Argument at Washington, D. “ 


26408—Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. C. =? 3 R. et al. 
a and Sub. 1—Minneapolis Traffic in “vs. C. & Q. R. R. et 
20846—Duluth Board of Trade vs. C. B. & o, = &. et.al. 
26547—Duluth Board of Trade vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


February {thn age or D. C.—Examinet Disque: 
25390—Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
25692, and subs. 1 and 2—Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. vs. A. ©: 

& ¥. Ry. et al. 
26429—A. & V. Ry. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. 
26764—The A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 

February 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bunten: 

19440—Depreciation charges of sleeping car companies. 
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January 19, 1935 


MooREMACK GULF LINES 


SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON, BALTIMORE, TAMPA to NEW ORLEANS 

From PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE to MOBILE 

From NEW ORLEANS to TAMPA, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, NEW BEDFORD and BOSTON 

From MOBILE to NEW BEDFORD, BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 

From TAMPA to PHILADELPHIA and BOSTON 

Between NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON and CORPUS CHRISTI 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 


NEW YORK, 5 Broadway PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bldg. 
NE Whitney Bank Bidg. 


’ 


BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bidg. 'W ORLEANS, 

BOSTON, 75 State Street TAMPA, 512 E. Lafayette St. 

CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bldg. DETROIT, 556 Bidg. 

BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. PITTSBURGH, Oliver —— 

ST, LOUIS, Railway Exchange Bidg. ROCHESTER, 1408 Temple ae. 
Cotton Exchange Bldg. HOUSTON, State National Bank Bidg. 


ME! 1S , 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Nixon Bidg. MOBILE, Merchants Bank Bidg. 


Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va., 


and Houston, Texas 
SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . ...... Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Norfolk to Houston ....... Thursdays 
From Houston to Philadelphia . Mondays and Thursdays 










From Houston to Norfolk ............ . . » Mondays 
Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 
New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore 
and 


Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 


ALBANY=D & H Building CHICAGO—327 So. La Salle St. 
PHILADELPHIA—The Bourse Hs ae ee Buildin 
NORFOLK—111 E. Plume Street OIT | Motors Bids. 


a 
DAYTON, OHIO—18 


ORF 
BALTIMORE—Keyser Buliding o—' 
BOSTON—33 Breed Street EASTON, PA.—Drake Buliding 








SHIP THROUGH 


WILMINGTON 


on the Delaware 





We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 


Wilmington Delaware 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 





Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 
New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 
















Say 
Z Ponear 1001 Fourth St., 111 W. Washington St., 
<q! Te > San Francisco, Calif. Chieago, II. 
\, seaveame f Long Wharf, 321 St. Charies St., 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 


General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS, 
FORWARDERS C2 


and others interested in Germany 
are welcome to the free use of the 
German Railroad Freight Infor- 
mation Office. 


A thoroughly equipped bureau for the dissemination 
of informative data of every conceivable kind on export 
and import freight shipments between the United 
States, Canada, Germany and Central Europe. 


1. Advice, free of charge, is given to shippers and im- 
porters regarding freight traffic and tariffs ef Ger- 
many and all countries adjoining Germany. 

2. Infermation may be applied for free of charge re- 
= favorable transportation opportunities frem, 

in transit through Germany. 

3. Irregularities in freight traffic with Germany, as far as 
it concerns via the German Railroad Company, 
are investigated en application. 

4. Furtherance ef effective mutual traffic connections by 
observation of freight traffic in order to establish 
actual demands. 


While all information is given free of charge, it is 
ams out again that this bureau does not handle any 
orwarding or shipping, and, therefore, inquirers are un- 
der no obligation whatsoever for any services rendered. 


t@ FREE: New Map of Germany “@] 
WRITE TO 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Freight Information Office 


HANS ENGEL, General Representative 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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February 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
* Fourth Section Application No. 15817—Filed by W. S. 


February 13—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner Weems: 
* 26733—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce vs. 
ern Ry. et.al. 


February 13-14-15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— from and to points in the southwest and Memphis, 
enn 
25800, and Subs, 1 to 3, incl.—Houston Cotton Exchange & Board of 
Trade et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


February 14—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner Weems: 
* ey S. McCall vs. Southern Ry. et al. (and cases grouped there- 
with). 


February 15—Jackson, 

* 20712—Jackson Traffic 
hearing). 

February 15—Richmond, 

* 26613—R. S. McCall vs. 
with). 


February 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
18102—Boren-Stewart Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


February 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
26558—Midland Electric Corp. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
26585—United Electric Coal Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
26677—-Bell & Zoller Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
26685—Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
26711—Northern Illinois Coal Corp. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 

: 26719—Fifth and Ninth Districts Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & E. R. 
R. et al. (adjourned hearing). 

February 18—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Disque: 
15037—-Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & S. 

et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
February 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Air Mail Docket No. 1—Air mail compensation. 


Curlett, agent. 


South- 


Miss.—Examinere Taylor: 


3ureau vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. (further 


Va.—Examiner Weems: 
Southern Ry. et al. (and cases grouped there- 


F. Ry. 
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February 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
* 26767—The Tri-State Packers’ Assn., Inc., et al. vs. Pa. R. R. ¢ al 


February 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

25035, and Sub. 1—Jno. H. Heald Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. 

25761, and Sub. 1—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commer, 
et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith), 

or ou and Sub. 1—Danville Chamber of Commerce, Inc., et a], ,, 

_ = © By. ot. ab 

26001—General Chemical Co. vs. N. & W. Ry 

26195, and Sub. 1—Hampton Looms of Virginia, Inc., 
& W. Ry. (and cases grouped therewith). 


February 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
* Fourth Section Application No. 15779—Filed by the Clyde-Mallon 
Lines—class and commodity rates. 


et al. vs, y 


February 19—Ashland, Ky.—Railroad Commission of Kentucky: 
Finance No. 10139—A pplication C. & O. Ry. for permission to abay. 
don a branch line in Lewis and Carter counties, Ky. 


february 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Flynn: 
a ee Lime Manufacturers et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
- & S. 4065 and ist sup. order—Lime from, to and between Eastem 
Trunk Line points. 


Bebruary 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23338—-Fieldale Mills et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
24240—Fieldale Mills et al. vs. Virgn. Ry. et al. 
24482—Danville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. 


February 25—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Stiles: 
26593, and Sub. 1—Midwest Association of Meat Packers vs. Altop 
R. R. et al. 
26602—-Eastern Meat Packing Assn. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
26808—Live Stock Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
26782—-Denver Union Stock Yard Co, et al vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
* 26825—Louisville Board of Trade vs. Alton R. R. et al. 


February 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
* 25059—Alabama Asphaltic Limestone Co. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al 


et al, 


* 23236—Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. (fur. 
ther hearing). 

February 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 

* 26805—United States of America vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


* 26806—United States of America vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


February 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner 
26510—Western-southern class rates. 
“Tan's * R. R. Commissioners of the State of S, D. vs. A 

a et 
26367—-Nebraska State Ry. Commission vs. A. C. Ry. et al. 
26375—Topeka Chagnber of Commerce vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
26416—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of S. D. et al, 
va. A. C. Ry. et al. 


Koebel and Bardwell: 
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ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.: 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 
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